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Pius XI and the Priesthood 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


It requires no extraordinary insight to realize that the general 
wellbeing of the Church is most intimately bound up with the 
clergy from whom emanate the activities which foster the spiritual 
life of the faithful. In a threefold manner they build up the 
Mystical Body of Christ: by the sacramental ministry, the exer- 
cise of the teaching office, and the edifying example of their per- 
sonal life. The sacramental ministry in its effects is independent 
of personal factors, but the success of the ministry of the Word 
and the spiritual fecundity of the sacerdotal life have a direct 
relation to the personal qualifications of the priest. The effec- 
tiveness of his teaching will be proportioned to his zeal and his 
knowledge, and his life will remain spiritually barren unless he 
himself exemplifies in his own daily conduct the ideals of Christian 
perfection. A quickening of the religious life will have to receive 
its impetus from the clergy, for it is from their lips that the faith- 
ful obtain the saving and nourishing truth, and it is their example 
which inspires the Christian people te greater fervor in the prac- 
tice of Christian virtue. We understand, therefore, that Pius XI 
who contemplated a Catholic renovation in private and public 
life turned his eyes towards the Catholic clergy without whose 
devoted codperation no spiritual renewal can be accomplished. 
His concern was twofold, that the clergy should be well trained to 
discharge properly the duties of the teaching office, and that they 
should be men of godly life, leading their fellow-men not only by 
their words but even more by the compelling example of their 
Christ-like behavior. Fortunately, the Pontiff did not have to 
do with a clergy plunged in ignorance nor with priests oblivious 
of their sacerdotal obligations. The question was not one of 
uplifting the priesthood from a slough of literary incompetency 
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or of moral laxity, but of raising the clergy of our days to the very 
highest level of intellectual efficiency and the highest degree of 
priestly virtue. The demands of the times change, and the pres- 
ent day calls not only for scholarship in the priest but for scholar- 
ship of a special type, and it also requires a particular kind of 
holiness calculated to serve as a rebuke to the vices that are 
rampant among us. This was the situation which the Holy 
Father had in view when he inaugurated considerable reforms in 
the training of candidates for the priesthood and issued his stir- 
ring Encyclical concerning the Catholic Priesthood (‘“‘Ad Cath- 
olici Sacerdotii,’”” December 20, 1935). The general progress of 
culture must be reflected in the standards of the priest’s cultural 
equipment, which must keep abreast of the times. If truth does 
not change, the methods of communicating the truth certainly are 
subject to change. Therefore, a revision of the methods of 
sacerdotal training from time to time is emphatically indicated. 
The weapons of intellectual warfare change as much as those of 
physical warfare. New battles are fought with new weapons. 
The weapons of the priest for fighting the battles of truth must 
be thoroughly up-to-date, and he must be trained to use them to 
the best advantage. To reach the men of our generation, the 
priest must be familiar with the modern mentality, since he must 
not only clothe his message in a language that appeals to the ears 
of our contemporaries, but express it in concepts which constitute 
the intellectual currency of our days. Acquaintance with modern 
thought is indispensable, for no one can enter into the mentality 
of an age except he who is born out of it. 

This Pius XI has clearly recognized, and as a result makes an 
ardent plea for a modernizing of sacerdotal studies. The priest 
belongs to his age. He must have the capacity for sympathetic 
understanding. He must know the weakness and the strength of 
contemporary thought. Primarily, of course, he must be well 
versed in the sacred sciences, but that is not enough in an age of 
universal and widely diffused knowledge. “The dignity of the 
office he holds,’’ writes the Pontiff, ‘‘and the maintenance of a 
becoming respect and esteem among the people, which helps so 
much in his pastoral work, demand more than purely ecclesiastical 
learning. The priest must be graced by no less knowledge and 
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culture than is usual among well-bred and well-educated people 
of his day. This is to say that he must be healthily modern, as 
is the Church, which is at home in all times and all places, and 
adapts itself to all; which blesses and furthers all healthy initia- 
tive and has no fear of the progress, even the most daring 
progress, of science, if only it be true science’”’ (Encyclical “Ad 
Catholici Sacerdotii’’). 

In an age given to specialization, the clergy, if they are to 
command the respect of the learned world, must also have among 
their representatives men of outstanding achievements in special 
departments of human knowledge. Notable contributions on the 
part of the clergy to the advance of science serve a double pur- 
pose: they give prestige to the members of the clergy, thus assur- 
ing them a more favorable hearing, and they lend an external 
authority to the message which they proclaim. Special talents 
accordingly should be encouraged, and those who are gifted with 
special aptitudes should be offered a liberal opportunity for their 
proper cultivation. This is not foreign to the true mission of the 
Church, but on the contrary will prove a mighty aid in the spread- 
ing of the Gospel. Research work, in whatever field of knowl- 
edge it may be, is tedious labor which except in rare cases wins 
no popular applause. Hence, superiors are well advised if they 
look for specialized abilities and give generous support to those 
who are willing to dedicate themselves to the austere, arduous, 
and unremunerative task of scientific investigation. It will be a 
paying investment. In the nature of the case, there will hardly 
ever be a plethora of distinguished clerical scientists who bring 
luster to the name of the Church, whilst there is no dearth of those 
who can carry on the ordinary functions of the ministry. The 
words of the Holy Father have a special pertinency in our days 
which are so completely enamored with science: ‘‘Wise encourage- 
ment and help should be given to those members of the clergy 
who, by taste and special gifts, feel a call to devote themselves to 
study and research in this or that branch of science, in this or that 
art; they do not thereby deny their clerical profession, for all 
this, undertaken within just limits and under the guidance of the 
Church, redounds to the good estate of the Church and to the 
glory of her Divine Head, Jesus Christ’’ (Joc. cit.). 
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The Sacrament of Learning 


The importance of sound intellectual training for the priest 
can be readily inferred from the fact that the Holy Father does 
not hesitate to adopt the language of the holy and scholarly Bishop 
of Geneva, who called learning the “eighth sacrament.” ‘Let 
us thank God’s providence,”’ he says, ‘“‘that we are preserved to 
see such grandeur, such human progress in every direction. 
For, despite all its abuses and all its faults, we can see in the 
totality of the result an ascending movement of humanity to- 
wards truth and goodness, that is to say towards God. And 
perhaps we can recognize that in these struggles for ideals, for 
the truth, for the souls of men—in this last most of all—a real 
preoccupation with books has an importance all its own, as it 
has its place of service, even though that importance be only to 
provide nourishment for the mind. So it is, then, that in our 
modern way we come to the care and the administration of what 
the charming St. Francis of Sales used to call the ‘eighth sacra- 
ment’ and the sacrament for priests above all others, the sacra- 
ment of learning’? (on the occasion of the celebration of his 
sacerdotal silver anniversary, 1904). Science so far has been 
used chiefly in combating supernatural truth. It is time that it 
be enlisted in the service of religion. This will be accomplished 
if it is cultivated by men who are deeply imbued with super- 
natural faith. Herein no doubt the clergy must take a leading 
part. 

As is natural in one who spent no small portion of his life as a 
librarian, the Holy Father had a great reverence and consuming 
love for books. To the books and pamphlets displayed at the 
Catholic World Press Exhibition, making felicitous use of a 
Pauline expression, he referred as arma veritatis. The thought 
that the volumes which he uses in his studies are shining weapons 
with which he enters the lists in behalf of the God of truth will 
engender in the ecclesiastical student a genuine love for books and 
invest these unpretentious vehicles of learning with a new glamor. 


The Uses of Latin 


Much of the intellectual flabbiness of our days is rightly at- 
tributed to the neglect of the Latin language. Latin is a great 
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help to mental discipline and makes for clear thinking and accurate 
expression. It dispels mental fogginess. Very often the mere 
statement of an error in Latin is its refutation. At all events 
Latin is the key to the treasures of theological lore. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that in the reorganization of ecclesiastical 
studies Latin is stressed and accorded a preferential place in the 
curriculum. In his Apostolic Letter ‘“Officiorum Omnium’’ 
(August 1, 1922), the Pope calls Latin the Catholic language, 
and sees in it a marvellous bond of unity which closely binds 
learned Catholics of all parts of the world to the Head of the 
Church. Indifference to Latin he deplores as a “‘sign of languish- 
ing love for the Church itself.’’ Insufficient knowledge of Latin 
renders the student incapable of penetrating to the heart of the 
problems discussed in philosophy and theology, and will invari- 
ably result in a distaste for the reading of the Fathers and Doc- 
tors of the Church and in a rejection of these solid authors in favor 
of modern writers who are vastly inferior to the former in literary 
beauty, logical force, and exactitude of statement. Such a 
wretched state of affairs, the Pope sadly admits, obtains only too 
frequently. To study Latin with special zeal is, therefore, an 
urgent duty incumbent on all clerics, and it is ordained that the 
courses in Latin be improved and that students be not admitted 
to the study of philosophy and theology until they have acquired 
‘‘a sufficient mastery of the Latin language.” 


Pastoral Theology 


It goes without saying that the so-called professional studies 
of the priest are made to occupy a central position, and the 
respective authorities are admonished in no manner and for no 
reason to curtail them. There is no need to mention that the 
philosophy which the Holy Father has in mind is the system which 
the genius of St. Thomas Aquinas has elaborated. In theology, 
Scholastic theology is to be emphasized because it knits together 
the truths of revelation into a harmonious and logical scheme 
which triumphantly resists the attacks directed against it. 

A departure from traditional practice may be seen in the greater 
attention given to pastoral theology. In the future ampler pro- 
vision is to be made in all seminaries for an extended course in 
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this branch of practical theology. This innovation takes into 
account the development of pastoral theology in more recent 
times, which has grown from a somewhat haphazard collection 
of practical suggestions bearing on problems of the ministry to a 
well-ordered system that may boldly claim the name of a science. 
Pastoral theology is of vital moment because it establishes the 
necessary contacts between abstract theory and application to 
concrete circumstances. It is essential to success in the ministry 
and smooths the path for the young levite who, as he leaves the 
seminary, may have much knowledge but certainly lacks ex- 
perience. In our modern exceedingly complex life and in the 
artificial environment of urban centers, the guidance which pas- 
toral theology provides is especially desirable. Another point to 
be made is that the methods of the pastoral ministry change with 
the times, and that obsolete methods will greatly impair pastoral 
efficiency. How the Pope expects this course to be conducted 
appears from the following: ‘“The lecturer in this science shall not 
merely occupy himself with a demonstration of how necessary 
holiness is in the priest who is called to handle holy things. He 
must show in detail how these holy matters may be so used as to 
be of the greatest service to men. In this he will most diligently 
take into account the special needs of our times. For the course 
of time has brought into the customs of life many things unknown 
to earlier generations of Christian people, and with these the priest 
must be familiar if he is to find in the strength of Jesus Christ new 
remedies for the new ills, and to bring the saving force of religion 
to every part of social life.”’ 


Holiness of Life 


The clergy of to-day live in a critical, if not outright hostile, 
environment which would be but too glad to discover a contradic- 
tion between sacerdotal preaching and sacerdotal living. The 
world, very indulgent towards its own vices, is exceedingly sensi- 
tive to shortcomings in the clergy. Though this attitude may be 
pharisaical, it must be taken into consideration, and the priest’s 
life especially in our days must be above reproach. Besides the 
distinctly priestly virtues which our age is inclined to belittle, the 
clergy, if they are to gain the respect and confidence of the gen- 
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eration amidst which they live, will have to cultivate character 
traits by which their contemporaries set great store. The natu- 
ral virtues such as sincerity, honesty, justice, disinterestedness, 
truthfulness and kindliness are indispensable. One must first be 
a manly personality before one can be an ideal priest. Since the 
priest proclaims the blessedness of poverty, he must not stultify 
himself by joining in the universal scramble for the possession of 
wealth. Nothing will discredit him more than the love of money. 
That the priest may measure up to these exacting demands, rigor- 
ous rules have been laid down for the selection of candidates for 
the priesthood and the testing of their vocation. A very detailed 
procedure has been elaborated to examine the character, motives, 
sincerity and general suitability of those who present themselves 
for holy orders. 

With paternal earnestness the Holy Father speaks of the neces- 
sity of holiness in the priest: ‘If, however, your work is to be 
blessed by God and produce abundant fruit, it must be rooted in 
holiness of life. Sanctity, as We have said above, is the chief 
and most important endowment of the priest. Without it other 
gifts will not go far; with it, even supposing other gifts be meager, 
the priest can work marvels’ (Encyclical ‘‘Ad Catholici Sacer- 
dotii”). Toa world enslaved by greed the priest should give the 
magnificent example of freedom from this degrading passion, and 
thus inspire his fellow-men to seek those treasures that will not 
perish. On this the Encyclical dwells at some length: ‘“Woe to the 
priest who, forgetful of the divine promises, should become 
‘greedy of filthy lucre.’ Woe if he join the herd of the worldly 
over whom the Church like the Apostle grieves: ‘All seek the 
things that are their own; not the things that are Jesus Christ’s.’ 
Such a priest, besides failing in his vocation, would earn the 
contempt even of his own people. They would perceive in him 
the deplorable contradiction between his conduct and the doc- 
trine so clearly expounded by Christ, which the priest is bound to 
teach: ‘Lay not up to yourselves treasures on earth: where the 
rust and moth consume and where thieves break through and 
steal. But lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven.’ Judas, 
an Apostle of Christ, one of the twelve, as the Evangelists sadly 
observe, was led down to the abyss of iniquity precisely through 
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the spirit of greed for earthly things. Remembering him, it is 
easy to grasp how this same spirit could have brought such harm 
upon the Church throughout the centuries; greed, called by the 
Holy Spirit the ‘root of all evil,’ can incite to any crime; and a 
priest who is poisoned by this vice, even though he stop short of 
crime, will nevertheless, consciously or unconsciously, make 
common cause with the enemies of God and of the Church, and 
coéperate in their evil designs. On the other hand, by sincere 
disinterestedness the priest can hope to win the hearts of all.” 

Evidently the Holy Father regards contempt for earthly riches 
as a prime requisite in the priest of to-day, for in another En- 
cyclical, ‘‘Divini Redemptoris,’’ he again urges the evangelical 
spirit of poverty: ‘‘Especially needful, however, for the present 
situation is the shining example of a life which is humble, poor and 
disinterested, in imitation of a Divine Master who could say to 
the world with divine simplicity: “The foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay 
his head.’ A priest who is really poor and disinterested in the 
Gospel sense may work among his flock marvels recalling a St. 
Vincent de Paul, a Curé of Ars, a Cottolengo, a Don Bosco and 
so many others; while an avaricious and selfish priest, as We 
have noted in the above-mentioned Encyclical, even though he 
should not plunge with Judas to the abyss of treason, will never 
be more than empty ‘sounding brass’ and a useless ‘tinkling cym- 
bal.’ Too often, indeed, he will be a hindrance rather than an 
instrument of grace in the midst of his people.”’ 

No one who does not give positive signs of a priestly vocation 
should be admitted to the sanctuary. Now, according to the 
Holy Father vocation is not something elusive and indetermin- 
able, but manifests itself by well-recognizable criteria. Thus, he 
writes: ‘““The head of the seminary lovingly follows the youths 
entrusted to his care, and studies the inclinations of each. His 
watchful and experienced eye will perceive, without difficulty, 
whether one or other have or have not a true vocation. This is 
not established so much by some inner feeling or devout attrac- 
tion, which may sometimes be absent or hardly perceptible; 
but rather by a right intention in the aspirant, together with a 
combination of physical, intellectual and moral qualities which 
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make him fitted for such a state of life. He must look to the 
priesthood solely from the noble motive of consecrating himself 
to the service of God and the salvation of souls; he must like- 
wise have, or at least strive earnestly to acquire, solid piety, per- 
fect purity of life, and sufficient knowledge such as We have ex- 
plained on a previous page. Thus he shows that he is called by 
God to the priestly state’ (Encyclical ‘‘Ad Catholici Sacerdotii’’). 

The Holy Father is convinced that, even if the most exacting 
standards in determining clerical fitness are enforced, Divine 
Providence will not allow the Church to be hampered by a scar- 
city of worthy priests, but that at all events it is better to have a 
small number of sacerdotal workers excelling in virtue and knowl- 
edge than a numerous multitude of men of unspiritual character 
and indifferent attainments. 

It must not be imagined that the participation of the laity in 
the apostolic labors of the Church wiil either diminish the responsi- 
bility of the priest or justify lower standards of sacerdotal train- 
ing. On the contrary, the relations between clergy and laity 
arising out of Catholic Action call for a higher type of leadership 
on the part of the priest and will tax his abilities to the utmost, 
whilst at the same time he must be prepared for an almost heroic 
degree of self-effacement. Unless the virtue of the priest is more 
than veneer, it will not stand well the wear and tear of the fre- 
quent contacts of daily life. Catholic Action is a challenge to 
the very best in the priesthood. It is always the duty of the 
priest to edify, but says the Holy Father: ‘This need is to-day 
more keenly felt, and has become more evident and urgent. 
This is because of Catholic Action, that movement so consoling, 
which has within it the power to spur on to the very highest ideals 
of perfection. Through Catholic Action the relations of the laity 
with priests are become more frequent and more intimate. And 
in this collaboration, the laity quite naturally look upon the 
priest not merely as a guide, but as a model also of Christian life 
and apostolic virtue’’ (loc. cit.). 

The world of to-day needs a reassertion and reinforcement of 
spiritual motivation, and must be brought back to a perception 
of supernatural values. A new people with a truly supernatural 
outlook on life must be produced to respiritualize a race whose 
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vision is completely limited by the horizon of time. This can be 
accomplished only by a priesthood which brings to the task all the 
resources of nature and grace and labors for the glory of God, the 
good of the Church, and the salvation of souls, with absolute de- 
votion and without any thought of self. Such a clergy will be 
truly the salt of the earth and a tremendous power for the spiritual 
renovation and the moral renewal of humanity. That such a 
clergy may be given the Church, Pius XI has prayed and planned 
and labored. The seed has fallen on favorable soil and already 
is beginning to bear fruit. The reorganization of clerical studies 
to meet the requirements of the day, the greater severity in select- 
ing candidates and testing vocations, and the emphatic insistence 
on lofty spiritual ideals in the priest, will produce men who bear 
uncompromising witness to the unseen, wrestle with the false 
philosophies of our age, proclaim unfalteringly the will and law of 
God, fearlessly denounce wrong, and lift the world out of the 
morass in which it is floundering. 














How a Legend Grows 
By THE RiGHT REv. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The present paper may be preferably considered as a sort of 
causerie for whiling away some part of a hot summer day, rather 
than as a solemn indictment of the good folk who help to develop 
a legendary acorn into a wide-spreading oak. Nevertheless, it 
may also be looked upon as offering a slight moral concerning 
legendary lore in general. 

I 


Some years ago there appeared in The Commonweal an at- 
tractively written paper entitled “Spokesmen of Eternity.’”’ It 
undertook to summarize, within the modest limits of five and one- 
half columns, the history of Catholic preaching from the earliest 
times down to the present day. The bird’s-eye view thus given 
is meanwhile clear and distinct, and the occasional comment 
appears to be, in general, happily judicious and informative. 
Compelled to sketch the various periods in broad outline, the 
writer was forced to treat Renaissance preaching in propor- 
tionately summarized form. 

The first lines of this section devoted to Renaissance preaching 
run as follows: “‘Renaissance preaching, with its too sudden and 
hence ill-digested Greek culture, frequently substituted affectation 
before the learned, and burlesque before the ignorant, in place of 
simple sincerity. Manuscripts contained such marginal direc- 
tions as: ‘Now sit, stand up, mop your brow, shriek.’. . .”’ I 
quote these lines merely to call attention to the last words con- 
cerning the marginal directions that ‘‘manuscripts’’ contained, 
and to ask my readers to carry in mind the plural number of the 
word “‘manuscripts.”’ 

It is quite probable that any reader would understand the last 
of the quoted lines to mean that “‘such marginal directions’ were 
fairly common in the olden manuscripts. Who is the authority 
for this implied statement? 

In the Introduction to his volume entitled ‘‘Post-Medizeval 
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Preachers’? (London, 1865), Baring-Gould tells us: ‘In the 
place of earnestness came affectation. .. . In some old MS. 
sermons, marginal notes to the following effect may be found: 
‘Sit down—stand up—mop yourself—ahem! ahem!—now shriek 
like a devil.” 

If now we compare the statement in The Commonweal with that 
in the Introduction, we may perhaps fairly conclude that the 
former was based on the latter. Where, then, did Baring-Gould 
find his statement? 

It is quite evident that he found it in Philomneste’s “‘Predica- 
toriana,’”’ published at Dijon in 1841. In general, too, it may be 
added that Baring-Gould took quite a lot of matter from the 
‘‘Predicatoriana,’ but meanwhile mentioned neither the book 
nor its author anywhere. Perhaps feeling that the ‘‘Predicatori- 
ana” was such a “rare and curious’ volume (as a writer in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine of February, 1869, remarked 
in a very entertaining paper on ‘“‘The Pulpit of the Olden Time,”’ 
page 211), he deemed it superfluous to refer to the curious volume 
for the information of his readers. 

And so it is that we must travel a little farther back, in order to 
find just what it was that Philomneste had to say about these 
queer marginal notes or “‘directions.’’ In a footnote on page 
xviii of his book we read this: ‘‘J’ai vu dans les vieux manu- 
scrits d’un prédicateur, des notes mises a la marge et portants 
vis-a-vis le texte d’un sermon, dans différents endroits: asseyez- 
vous; ——debout; ——ict il faut moucher; ——ict il faut crier en 
diable; etc.”’ 

Here, then, we come upon an acorn which, as the years went 
by, began to develop into an oak. For the old manuscripts were 
those of one preacher (‘‘d’un prédicateur”’). Baring-Gould gives 
us a generalized statement (‘‘In some old manuscript sermons’’), 
and thus lets a reader (say, rather, leads him to) suppose that the 
habit of placing such ludicrous notes was common to preachers. 
Apparently following this wrong intimation, the writer in The 
Commonweal tells us: ‘“Manuscripts contained such marginal 
directions as: ‘Now sit, stand up, mop your brow, shriek’. . .,” 
as though we could find many such manuscripts of various preach- 
ers, instead of the one preacher referred to by Philomneste. 
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Another observation is in place in this connection. Ordi- 
narily, Philomneste appears desirous to give his specific references 
for any notable case of quaintness he adduces for the amusement 
of his readers. In the present case, however, we find no indica- 
tion whatsoever of the source, or of the country to which those 
manuscripts of one preacher belonged, or where they could be 
found, or of the century to which they belonged, or even of their 
uninformatively obscure authorship. We must simply trust him 
in the present case alleging such laughable marginal indications 
of the proper delivery of a sermon. 

Am I too suspicious of the source, etc.? Perhaps so. But 
Philomneste tells us, as a sort of preface to this anecdote, the 
following: “Balzac prétend qu’un vieux docteur donnant des 
lecons a un jeune bachelier sur l’art de la prédication, se bornait a 
lui répéter: percute cathedram fortiter; respice crucifixum torvis 
oculis, et nihil dic ad propositum, et bene predicabis.”’ Balzac 
was a novelist. It seems obvious that he was romancing here 
and elevating into the absurd what was probably only mildly 
ludicrous in the habits of some preachers. Such is the fashion of 
some novelists. Did Balzac suggest that he was writing vera- 
cious history? 

Meanwhile, Philomneste is silent about certain important de- 
tails, such as: the context of Balzac’s humorous scene, the title 
and page of his work presenting us with his scene. Such details 
as these might help us to solve the meaning of the word prétend. 
The work is ambiguous. It might mean either pretends (in our 
usual sense of the word) or claims (in the sense of having creden- 
tials for a statement). In the mare magnum of Balzac’s works, 
whither shall we go to find the quotation? 

We look up Baring-Gould once more, and we find this: “Bal- 
zac describes a lesson given by an aged doctor to a young bachelor 
on the art of preaching, and it consisted of this: “Bang the pulpit; 
look at the crucifix with rolling eyes; say nothing to the purpose, 
—and you will be a great preacher.’”’ I think the word pictures 
would better translate prétend than the word describes. 

Perhaps my readers will deem all this argumentation very sub- 
tle and quite useless. Well, Jackson published his “Curiosities 
of the Pulpit’ in 1868—three years after the appearance of the 
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book of Baring-Gould. I find this in Jackson’s volume: “In 
some old MSS. sermons, the preacher is recommended to shake the 
crucifix, to hammer on the pulpit like Satan himself’’ (page 57). 
The memory of Jackson was confused. The comical picture 
drawn by Balzac (the novelist) has suddenly become a custom “‘in 
some old MSS. sermons,” as Jackson informs us. In Balzac’s 
fiction, the young bachelor in divinity was counselled to ‘‘look 
at the crucifix with rolling eyes’’—but this has developed into a 
recommendation to the older preachers to ‘‘shake the crucifix.”’ 
The banging or hammering on the pulpit is all right, save that 
Jackson (recalling faintly the crier en diable of Philomneste’s 
marginal notation as rendered by Baring-Gould) now makes the 
old-time preachers bang the pulpit “like Satan himself.”’ 

And so we have one illustration of the growth of homiletic 
legendary lore. 


II 


Another illustration of the homiletic acorn developing into an 
oak is furnished us by the hem! hem! The device, used by some 
public speakers, of a slight cough or clearing of the throat is 
employed even in our own era. Such a device and its various 
uses and abuses are good and authentic matter for capable treat- 
ment quite apart from the sphere of homiletics. 

However, as we are now considering the growth of homiletic 
legend, the topic of the hem! hem! may be considered in a new 
light. It is connected with the subject of ‘‘such marginal di- 
rections as: ‘Now sit, stand up, mop your brow, shriek,’”’ which 
have been considered in the first section of the present paper. 
The writer in The Commonweal left out a slight portion of Baring- 
Gould’s relation, which ran as follows: ‘Sit down—stand up— 
mop yourself—ahem! ahem!—now shriek like a devil.”” I have 
italicized the omitted portions. But Baring-Gould inserted the 
ahem! ahem! into Philomneste’s relation. The growth of the legend 
should now be looked at from the viewpoint of the ahem! ahem! 

I think the first source of the ahem! ahem! is found in the 
“‘Predicatoriana.”’ At any rate, that volume is my first source. 
If Philomneste found it in some other author, he fails so to advise 
his readers. This is what he tells us, in part, concerning the 
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preachers he is considering: “These strange preachers were 
affected, slaves of monotony in thought and diction; some were 
even given to binding themselves down to measured tones and 
fixed gesturing; the thing went so far that there were speakers 
foolish enough to make it a rule to cough precisely at such or such 
a place, thinking that by this means they could add more grace 
to the delivery”’ (page xviii). At this point he places a footnote 
“One still finds old copies of these sermons, on whose margin is 
written hem! hem! to designate the places where it was becoming, 
and even a duty, for the preacher to pause in his sermon and 
cough. See the Sermon preached by Maillard, and printed at 
Bruges in 1500, in black-letter quarto. (We shall speak of it in 
the present volume, page 75.) When the orator began his dis- 
course again, he demonstrated, as it were, that his action was on a 
level with his coughing eloquence; he gestured forthwith, scat- 
tered big words around, and produced results in his ignorant 
hearers only by contortion of his face and of his posture.” 

We shall follow Philomneste’s indication and look up page 75 
of his volume. Meanwhile, however, we shall hardly feel our- 
selves to be over-critical in wishing for additional testimony (to 
the coughing habit or custom) besides the single sermon of Mail- 
lard’s published at Bruges in 1500. We really may have some 
fair reason to fear that Maillard’s sermon is the only one Philom- 
neste really knew about as having the marginal hem! hem! He 
assuredly makes the most of it. 

And now let us turn to his page 75. He gives us excerpts from 
the sermons of Olivier Maillard (pp. 75-84), prefacing them as 
follows: “‘Olivier Maillard, doctor in theology, of the Order of 
Friars Minor, later of the strict observance, is justly counted 
among the most singular preachers of the fifteenth century. He 
ended his hortatory career and his life in one of the faubourgs of 
Toulouse, June 13, 1502. He had been preacher to Louis XI 
and to Charles, Duke of Burgundy. He left behind him many 
sermons in Latin, among which we distinguish that one which he 
preached at Bruges on March 28, 1500, and which was printed 
in black-letter quarto, with some hem! hem! in the margin, to 
designate the places where the orator is to pause in order to 
cough.”’ 
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Thus it is that once more we have found the same, one sermon 
preached at Bruges in the year 1500 singled out for the very 
special reason that it has some notations of hem! hem! in the 
margin. A footnote mentions various editions of Maillard’s 
sermons, one appearing at Lyons in 1498, another at Paris in 
1511-1530, another at Paris in 1527, and another undated. 
Could not Philomneste have enlightened us as to whether or not 
any other sermon of Maillard’s had similarly the elusive hem! hem! 
in the margins? 

Our question may not lack relativity, when we recall that 
Baring-Gould has told us: ‘In some old MS. sermons, marginal 
notes to the following effect may be found: ‘Sit down—stand up— 
mop yourself—ahem! ahem!—now shriek like a devil.’”” But he 
follows this by saying: “Such is a sermon preached by Olivier 
Maillard, and printed with these marginal notes at Bruges in 
1500, black-letter quarto” (page 12). A reader might well 
wonder whether Philomneste forgot to refer to this sermon of 
Maillard’s when speaking of the manuscripts of an unnamed 
preacher with marginal notes including the “sit down—stand 
up,” etc. Speaking of Maillard’s sermon at Bruges, Philomneste 
makes no mention of the funny marginal notes referred to by 
Baring-Gould. 

On the other hand, we find Jackson (page 57) declaring: ‘‘In 
the Latin edition [which one of the Latin editions?] of Maillard’s 
sermons, published at Paris, the words hem! hem! are written in 
the margin [note the word written, not printed, in the margin], 
to mark the place where, according to the custom of those days, 
the preacher was at liberty to stop and cough.” I do not know 
just what Jackson means by the word ‘‘written,” inasmuch as he 
is speaking of sermons that were printed. If such marginal 
notations were written, could not any purchaser, rather than the 
preacher, have (with jocose intent) written marginal notes in some 
later century? 

It is all very confusing. But perhaps some light will be thrown 
on the literary embroilment by summarizing the details I have 
to release from their well-nigh hopeless entanglements in order 
to perceive a sequence in time and in logical as well as chronological 
succession. As a terminus ad quem of such a procedure, we may 
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first of all consider the statement in The Commonweal: ‘‘Manu- 
scripts contained such marginal directions as: ‘Now sit, stand up, 
mop your brow, shriek.’’’ Perhaps we shall be able to perceive 
what steps led onward to this generalized statement of a certain 
sort of folly indulged in by the Renaissance preachers. It seems 
to me that, at least on the surface of things, the genealogical 
tree would look somewhat like this: 

(1) Philomneste wrote that he had seen some old manuscripts 
of a preacher—and a preacher obviously must mean just one 
preacher—with such marginal notes in various places, as the 
following: ‘Sit down; —rise up; —mop yourself; ——here one 
must cry out like the devil.” 

(2) Baring-Gould generalized this one preacher into a noun of 
multitude, as it were, by not telling his readers that the following 
notations were made (according to his unnamed authority, M. 
Philomneste) by one preacher: “‘In some old manuscript sermons, 
marginal notes to the following effect may be found: ‘Sit down— 
stand up—mop yourself—ahem! ahem!—now shriek like a devil.’ ”’ 
This differs from Philomneste’s statement only by the insertion of 
the ahem! ahem! 

(3) The writer in The Commonweal takes Baring-Gould’s 
generalization of one preacher, but omits the ‘ahem! ahem!’ 
as well as the closing words, “‘like a devil.”” And’so we have this: 
“Manuscripts contained such marginal directions as: ‘Now sit, 
stand up, mop your brow, shriek.’ ”’ 

Next we may take up for consideration the “‘ahem! ahem!”’ 
of Baring-Gould’s interpolation in No. 2 above. 

(4) Philomneste (or Peignot, as his real name was) says that 
a sermon preached by Maillard at Bruges in 1502 had some hem! 
hem! in the margins. He declared that this was just one illus- 
tration of a custom of those times. Perhapsso. But as he twice 
comments on Maillard’s sermon at Bruges as containing these 
curious marginal notations, and furnishes us with no other in- 
stances or references, we may begin to suspect that Philomneste 
was perhaps led into devious paths by the too strong historical 
instinct of generalization illustrated in no. 2 above. 

(5) Balzac wrote in some unspecified place (doubtless in one 
of his novels) that an old doctor in theology, when instructing a 
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young bachelor in theology in the art of elocutionary preaching, 
limited his instructions to a constant repetition of this: ‘“‘Per- 
cute cathedram fortiter; respice crucifixum torvis oculis, et 
nihil dic ad propositum, et bene preedicabis.”’ 

(6) Philomneste quotes this from Balzac, using the words: 
“Balzac prétend qu’un vieux docteur,”’ etc. 

(7) Baring-Gould borrows this from Philomneste (without 
credit, as usual) and translates prétend by “describes.” 

(8) Jackson now takes a hand and, confusing various items he 
probably had got from Baring-Gould’s volume, turns the story of 
Balzac into a generalization: “In some old manuscript sermons 
the preacher is recommended to shake the crucifix, to hammer on 
the pulpit like Satan himself.’’ Unfortunately, Jackson (who 
nevertheless praises Maillard heartily) makes this statement dur- 
ing a discussion of Maillard’s courageous style of preaching, and 
thus seems to affix Balzac’s queer tale to the hem! hem! of Mail- 
lard’s sermon at Bruges. 

III 

The name of the illustrious Olivier Maillard has occurred many 
times in this paper. Discussing Franciscan preachers of the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, Father Zawart, O.M.Cap., 
writes: “‘Olivier Maillard. . .the last and probably the most in- 
fluential of French preachers of this period. . .died at Toulouse, 
July 22, 1502, where he lies buried; miracles occurred at his 
grave.” The bibliography of Maillard’s works constructed by 
Father Zawart in his ‘History of Franciscan Preaching and of 
Franciscan Preachers (1209-1927)”’ is rich and extensive. I do 
not find included in it, however, a reference to an edition, pub- 
lished at Bruges in 1500, of the sermon preached there in that 
year, but merely a statement that this sermon was reprinted 
(together with a sermon delivered in 1501 at Bruges) in Antwerp. 
A briefer account of Maillard’s printed sermons is given by Bihl in 
‘“‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’’ but does not mention the Bruges 
edition of 1500 referred to by Philomneste. I am accordingly 
wondering if some of my readers to whom that edition is acces- 
sible would consult it in order to see exactly how often, and in 
what connections, the asserted hem! hem! is found as a marginal 
direction for other preachers (or, mayhap, for Maillard himself ?). 
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A final word concerning Maillard should be said here in respect 
of the different treatment accorded him by Baring-Gould and 
Jackson. The former refers to him in four places, but only 
passingly and in such a fashion as to leave rather an unpleasant 
; taste in one’s mouth, as it were. In one of these places, Maillard 





is said to have sung ‘‘at the top of his voice,”’ as a text, the ballad 
| Bergeronette Savoisienne (page 43), in a sermon preached at 
‘“Thoulouse.”’ It is clear that the ‘‘Predicatoriana”’ is once more 
| the source for this statement of Baring-Gould. But if the 
reader will consult the footnote on page 76 of the ‘‘Predicatoriana,”’ 


he will find that Baring-Gould’s statement is incorrect—that Mail- 
lard did not sing the above-mentioned ballad, but sung instead a 
text composed by Maillard to the azr of the ballad. This is very 

different, indeed, from the statement of Baring-Gould. On the 

other hand, Jackson praises Maillard highly: ‘‘One of the oddest, 

yet most learned divines that ever adorned the Gallican pulpit 
was Dr. Olivier Maillard, who died in the year 1502. He was 
famous for the directness and the personality of his preaching. 
He denounced vice with extraordinary picturesqueness and 
force. His portraits of character were as distinct and recogniz- 
able as paintings in a gallery’’ (page 55). 














Enuma Elis and the Hexaémeron 


By MICHAEL GRUENTHANER, S.]. 


We shall at the beginning satisfy the curiosity which the reader 
no doubt experiences concerning the title of this paper. The 
Enuma Elis is a Babylonian epic, written on seven clay tablets, 
which narrates the genesis of the gods and the making of the uni- 
verse. It receives its names from its opening words, which mean 
‘‘When above. ...’’ The composition of the poem in its present 
form must be placed at least two thousand years before Christ; 
and the cosmogony of the poem, which is the cosmogony of the 
ancient Sumerians, is older by many centuries. The Enuma Elis, 
then, as the oldest human document concerning the origin of the 
world, has an interest for science and culture in its own right. 

For the theologian the Enuma Elis has a peculiar fascination, 
not only for its intrinsic merits, but for another reason extrinsic 
to the poem. I make no startling disclosure when I say that the 
Biblical account of the creation of the world is regarded as a myth 
by practically everybody except Catholics and Bible Christians. 
This is an assumption among non-Catholics which is no longer 
regarded as even open to discussion. In the destruction of 
faith in Genesis the Babylonian poet of four thousand years ago 
has had a lively part. Friedrich Delitzsch, at the turn of the 
present century, initiated a general campaign to show that all the 
religious beliefs and institutions peculiar to the Hebrews were 
borrowed from the Babylonians, and thus set off the controver- 
sial war known as the ‘“‘Babel- und Bibel-Streit.’’ Since Delitzsch 
a certain school of Orientalists has unceasingly affirmed that the 
account of Moses is lifted bodily from the seven tablets of the 
Enuma Elis. You will recall that the same claim has been made 
for the Mosaic code and the story of the Flood. 

Why should there be such a campaign? According to the 
principles of the evolution of religion, the Babylonians, who were 
culturally far superior to the insignificant Hebrew barbarians, 
should in their long career have developed a monotheistic religion. 
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But the Babylonian religion in its historical form is as innocent of 
monotheism as the Hebrew religion in its historical form is of 
polytheism. Hence the sincere endeavor to reduce the religions 
of Babylon and Israel to a common level, and by so adjusting the 
facts to close the unfortunate gap in the chain of evolution. De- 
spite repeated demonstrations that this theory of Israel’s evolu- 
tion from Babylon has no foundation in sober fact, the theory 
remains an axiom for professional enemies of Christianity 
and for that great mass of mankind which learns its science from 
the illustrated weeklies. Now, since the Enuma Elis has been so 
potent an agent in the shaping of the modern attitude towards 
Genesis, one readily sees why the theologian may permit himself 
to be excited about the question which we propose in this paper: 
‘What relation of dependence, if any, does exist between the 
Hexaémeron and Enuma Elis?” For a definitive answer to this 
question based on the texts themselves we are indebted to Father 
Anton Deimel, S. J., of the Biblical Institute, an acknowledged 
leader in the study of the cuneiform inscriptions. 

Who were the Babylonians? The people known by this name 
arose from a fusion of the Sumerians, the original inhabitants of 
Lower Mesopotamia, and the Accadians, a Semitic race which 
invaded Mesopotamia in the third millenium B.c., and by 2000 
B.c. had not only imposed their political dominion on the land 
but had swallowed up the Sumerians as a race. Sumerian reli- 
gion and culture, which was highly developed as far back as 3500 
B.C., was accepted by the Accadians with very little contribu- 
tion of their own; and throughout historical times the religion 
appears as crystallized. Thus, in essentials the idea of divinity 
which we find in the Enuma Elis is that which was transmitted 
from the ancient Sumerians down to the final collapse of Babylo- 
nian culture. The argument of the Enuma Elis may be outlined 
as follows: 

Before heaven and earth or anything within them was formed, 
there existed only two beings: the god Apsu and the goddess 
Tiamat. Since these two gods are the primary principles of the 
whole ontological order, some explanation of them is meet. Apsu 
and Tiamat may be called, with certain reservations, the personifi- 
cations respectively of fresh water and salt water. These two 
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deities are persons in the full sense; and though they are gods, 
their nature is grossly anthropomorphic. Apsu means ‘the 
father who knows,”’ Tiamat means ‘‘abyss’’; and the word Tia- 
mat is radically the same word as tehom, which appears in Gen., i. 
2: ‘Darkness was upon the face of the abyss.” 

Of the numerous progeny of gods generated from Apsu and Tia- 
mat only the three pairs of space-gods are commemorated here. 
Let us explain. The Babylonians conceived the universe as en- 
closed in a hollow sphere. This sphere comes into existence, with 
Apsu and Tiamat at its center, by the generations of the gods. 
Apsu and Tiamat beget the first pair of space-gods, the god Lahmu 
(Light) and the goddess Lahamu (Mother of light, z.e., darkness), 
who form respectively the upper and lower half of the outer- 
most cosmic sphere. Of this first pair is born the god Ansar 
(above all) and the goddess Kisar (beneath all), who form the 
second and inner portion of the cosmic sphere. Of Ansar and 
Kisar is born Anu, who is in turn the father of Ea; Anu and Ea are 
the gods of the upper and lower portions of the third and inner- 
most sphere. Each of these gods is conceived by the poet as 
excelling his progenitors in wisdom and power, so that Ea, the 
last born, is superior to all the rest. Only Ea has an important 
rdle in the further production of the universe. 

After the generations of the gods a conflict arises. Apsu is 
angry at his offspring because their constant uproar will not allow 
him to sleep, and with his servant Mummu (here introduced for 
the first time) plans to kill them. The plan is disclosed to the 
younger gods, and Ea, who as god of the underworld is the god of 
magic, casts an enchanted sleep over Apsu and kills both Apsu 
and Mummu. Of the body of Apsu he fashions the underworld— 
that is, the waters of the lower abyss which fill the lower half of 
the great sphere; this underworld is henceforth his domain. 

The god Ea then begets a son who is the most important figure 
in the whole poem. This god was called Enlil by the Sumerians, 
Marduk by the Babylonians, and Assur by the Assyrians; his 
ordinary designation in the poem is Marduk. Marduk is the god 
of the upper air; and you will observe that with him the num- 
ber of space-gods is complete at seven—four in the upper world, 
three below, 
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After the triumph of Ea over Apsu, Tiamat, the consort of the 
deceased Apsu, conceives a raging desire for vengeance; and in her 
fury she spawns forth a horde of demons, and associates with 
herself in her revenge one of the lower gods, Kingu. Kingu plays 
an important, if passive, réle in the story of creation; for out of his 
remains is to be fashioned man. The word Kingu is etymologi- 
cally connected with the ancient word of the Sumerians for their 
own nation; not unnaturally they regarded the first man as a 
Sumerian. Tiamat’s plan for vengeance frightens her descend- 
ants out of their wits; they beg Marduk (as the last born, the 
most powerful) to do battle for them. He consents on condition 
that the other gods confer on him their powers—specifically, the 
power to dictate the fates. Ata great heavenly dinner the colla- 
tion of jurisdiction is ratified. Marduk goes forth, slays Tiamat, 
and captures Kingu and the host of demons. 

After the victory Marduk is moved by a creative impulse. He 
opens the veins of Tiamat and the North Wind carries away her 
blood, which is later poured into the sea and gives the sea its salt 
content. Marduk then divides the cadaver of Tiamat lengthwise 
into two parts; of one he fashions the arch of the firmament in the 
upper half of the cosmic sphere, and over the arch a roof; over the 
roof are the waters of the upper abyss. This upper section corre- 
sponds to the underworld of Ea, from which it is divided by the solid 
central disc of the earth. The firmament is poised on the outer 
wall of the earth-disc, and shuts off, except for rain, the waters of 
the upper abyss. All this comes from the remnants of Tiamat. 

Marduk’s next work is the making of the heavenly bodies. 
These are habitations for a whole host of obscure gods. After 
this work there is a lamentable gap in the fifth tablet of the poem, 
which would contain the making of the dry land and the sea, 
the plants and the animals. Fortunately the account of the mak- 
ing of man is preserved. 

Man is something of an afterthought in the Babylonian crea- 
tion. Marduk conceives the plan of making man that the 
obligation of serving the great gods, which lies on the lower gods 
captured in the battle with Tiamat, may be imposed on man as a 
substitute. Then he kills Kingu, the most guilty of the rebels, 
and mixes his blood into a man. The poem closes with the 
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erection of the heavenly temple of Esagila, which the gods build 
in gratitude as a palace for Marduk. There they hold a great 
feast and sing a litany of praise of the fifty names of Marduk. 
Such in outline is the poem from which the Hexaémeron is sup- 
posed to be borrowed. 

A few brief remarks about the literary structure of the Hexa- 
emeron will expedite our work of comparison. Three stages are 
distinguished by the author of Genesis in the creation of the uni- 
verse: in the first stage God produces the heavens and earth in a 
chaotic state; the second stage comprises the work of the six 
days; in the third stage God rests from his creative work. The 
bulk of this narrative deals with the work of the six days. We 
should notice that the narrative of the Hexaémeron is not so naive 
as it appears at a casual reading; it is constructed in a scheme of 
highly artificial and complicated parallelism. Eight works are 
evenly distributed over the six days, with the works of division 
balanced against the works of ornamentation; and in the descrip- 
tion of the individual works the author employs certain formule 
which are arranged in a definite and intricately poised pattern of 
rhythmically balanced members. This pattern is essential to the 
Hexaémeron as a piece of literature, and must not be ignored in 
any comparison. 

Now, when the Enuma Elis and the Hexaémeron are faced with 
each other, we perceive several essential differences concerning 
both the material of the universe and the nature of the creator. 
In the Enuma Elis the material is not only uncreated and without 
beginning; it exists concretely as two personal gods, from whom 
the world of gods proceeds by carnal generation and the visible 
world by the formative activity of Marduk. Hence we affirm 
without hesitation that there is in the Enuma Elis no trace of a 
creation ex nihilo; Marduk is absolutely dependent on the two 
original principles as a material cause for his operation. 

We observe also the nature of the gods themselves. They are 
compounded of material body and soul; they are mortal; they 
are sexually differentiated; they are possessed of the full comple- 
ment of the gross animal passions. In a word, they are gigantic 
human beings. Given such a concept of divinity, there is ob- 
viously no room for monotheism. 
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How much trace of monotheism is there in the final supremacy 
of Marduk? Granted that after his victory over Tiamat and the 
making of the universe the greatest of the older gods confer all 
their powers on him, these gods do not lose their distinct per- 
sonality, nor their right to a distinct cult. At best, Marduk is 
primus inter pares. 

Genesis, on the contrary, recognizes only one uncreated being 
without beginning—God the Creator. In the Enuma Elis there 
is no idea of a God outside the universe and superior to it; in 
Genesis the God who by His creative fiat produces the world 
from nothing is essential to the narrative. 

How do we know that God in Genesis creates from nothing? 
Not to delay on controversial ground, we know it, in brief, for 
four reasons: first, because God made heaven and earth in the 
beginning. The Hebrews have no word for universe, and ex- 
press this idea by the phrase, ‘““‘heaven and earth” ; hence, to make 
the material universe in the beginning means to make it originally, 
to make it where it had not existed before. Our second reason is 
the constant tradition of a creation ex nihilo repeatedly affirmed 
throughout the Old Testament. Our third is the constant teach- 
ing of the Prophets that matter uncreated and independent of God 
is unthinkable. Our fourth is the clear and technically accurate 
enunciation of Hebrew tradition in II Mach., vii. 28, that God 
made heaven and earth and all that is in them from nothing 
(c& ovk ovrwv). 

Observe besides that in Genesis the universe in its first stage of 
creation is in a chaotic state—a formless mass floating in the 
waters of the great abyss and surrounded by darkness. In the 
Enuma Elis there is nothing chaotic about the concept of Apsu 
and Tiamat; they are persons. Neither, according to the text 
of the poem, can their remains be considered as chaotic. The 
distinction between fresh water and salt water has no counter- 
part in Genesis; there the waters of the great abyss are one in- 
distinct mass in the first stage of their production, and the Bible is 
supremely unconcerned about the causeof the salt content of the sea. 

The literary arrangements of the two compositions are likewise 
diverse. The Hexaémeron is clearly divided into two parts: 
the first four works describe the making of the heavens and the 
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earth, the second four the making of the creatures that inhabit 
them. The Babylonian poet has a tripartite division: the 
generation of the world of gods; the making of the underworld; 
and the making of the visible world. Each of these three parts 
has its own efficient cause. In the first it is Apsu and Tiamat, 
who produce the gods by carnal generation; in the second it is 
Ea, who makes the lower abyss and the under part of the earth 
from the body of Apsu; in the third it is Marduk. Genesis has 
nothing to correspond to the division of the universe among the 
seven space-gods, just as the division of light from darkness, 
clearly and simply related in Genesis as a distinct work, is ob- 
scurely found in the Enuma Elis, if at all. To the parallelism of 
Genesis of which we have spoken there is nothing corresponding in 
the Enuma Elis. 

The Hexaémeron, after the division of light and darkness, 
narrates the creation of the firmament and. the division of the 
upper and lower waters. In the second part of the Enuma Elis 
there is the story of the making of the underworld and the lower 
waters, but of the firmament and a division of the waters it says 
nothing. Here again the correspondence fails. * 

Passing over those works of the Hexaémeron whose counter- 
parts are missing from the Enuma Elis, we find in the third part 
of the poem the making of the firmament and the upper waters. 
Here is perhaps the only point of real similarity between the two 
documents; but the reason is simple. For both writers exhibit 
that concept of the universe which was a common heritage of the 
ancient Oriental peoples. In this concept the universe is a hollow 
sphere, divided by the flat disc of the earth, which floats on the 
waters of the lower abyss. On the earth rests the arch of the firma- 
ment supporting the waters of the upper abyss. Above the 
firmament the Babylonian poet adds a roof, which the Hebrews 
did not need to keep themselves dry. Now, this is obviously an 
explanation of things as they appear to the candid and unscien- 
tific eye, and there is nothing remarkable in its presence in both 
accounts; rather it is remarkable that both accounts, sharing this 
common fundamental view of the universe, should have such com- 
pletely different etiologies thereof. 

The division of the waters in Genesis is followed by the division 
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of the dry land from the sea, then the making of the plants, then 
the making of the heavenly bodies; in the Enuma Elis the heavenly 
bodies follow immediately after the division of the waters. Inthe 
Enuma Elis the stars are the habitations of gods and the guides 
for astrologers; in Genesis they are merely signs for days and 
seasons and years, having no connection either with gods or with 
astrology. 

The making of man in the two accounts differs in two essen- 
tials: the matter from which man is made, and the purpose for 
which he is made. In the Enuma Elis man is made from the 
blood of Kingu; in Genesis God formed the body of man from the 
slime of the earth. In the Enuma Elis man is made that he may 
relieve the lower gods of the service of the great gods; in Genesis 
the service of God is not excluded, neither is it mentioned. Ac- 
cording to the Biblical account man is made that he may be the 
ruler of the visible creation. 

The repose of the Creator is not at all the same in the two nar- 
ratives. The building of the heavenly temple, the great feast and 
litany of Marduk, find no counterpart in the simple statement of 
Genesis: ‘‘On the seventh day God rested from all the works 
which He had done.” 

A word about the réle of the number seven in the two works may 
serve to place this much abused number in its right proportion. 
In the Enuma Elis the generation of the seven space-gods is men- 
tioned; there is nothing like this in Genesis. The seven tablets 
on which the Enuma Elis is written have nothing to do with the 
internal arrangement of the poem; the seven days of Genesis are 
the skeleton of the account. But neither should the seven days 
be unduly emphasized. The eight works of creation actually 
take place in six days; and from the artificial plan of the Hexa- 
emeron it is obvious that the author does not intend that creation 
literally happened in just seven days by the calendar, or that his 
order of the works of creation is chronological. The seven days 
of Genesis are a literary mold for the narrative. 

What conclusions can we formulate about the relations of the 
two documents? It will, I believe, be conceded that the points of 
comparison we have chosen are essential points; granted so much, 
we can safely affirm as evident: 
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(1) that the Hexaémeron has no literary dependence on the 
Enuma Elis; 

(2) that the Hebrew cosmogony is not dependent on the Bab- 
ylonian cosmogony. Both authors, beginning with the com- 
mon explanation of the universe as it appears to the eye, have 
a complete different causality. Even if the far-fetched sup- 
position that Moses was acquainted with Babylonian literature 
could be proved, it would still remain true that he produced, as 
far as the content and style of the Hexaémeron are concerned, an 
original and unrivalled piece of literature. 
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Personal Activity of the Preacher 
By J. M. WINDER 


In the previous article the quasi-sacramental character of 
preaching the word of God was discussed and the conclusion 
reached that the primary cause of the supernatural efficacy of a 
sermon is the inherent power of the Word of God. While we 
stressed the fact that the chief concern of the preacher should be 
to convey the fullness of God’s Word with an awesome respect for 
its divine potency, regarding his own words and his skill in 
weaving them as of secondary importance, we acknowledged 
nevertheless the value of the preacher’s personal contribution. 
The complete and adequate communication of the Word is the 
preacher’s personal responsibility. We considered that the dis- 
covery of exact symbols to express his ideas and the ability to 
make a psychologically successful appeal to his hearers was a duty 
comparable to that of supplying the right matter and form 
for the validity of the Sacraments or of disposing unwilling re- 
cipients for their proper reception. 

There is then a technique of preaching which is as important 
for the preacher as literary technique is for the writer or oratorical 
technique for the public speaker. When we talk of technique in 
reference to profane literary or oratorical expression, we mean 
the skill with which the author solves for himself the problem of 
finding the right word or the symbol of his concept. The whole 
success of his effort lies in his discovery of the exact form of words 
which will reproduce in his audience the full force of his idea as it 
isin hisown mind. There is a similarity between the aim of the 
preacher and of the profane orator, and a difference. The dif- 
ference lies in the final cause: the profane orator desires to 
impose his own mind, will and emotions on his audience, and his 
most sanguine hope would be to have succeeded in forming 
himself in them. The sacred orator is intent on forming in his 
hearers, not himself, but Christ. The content of the profane 
orator’s speech is himself, and the substance of that speech are 
1061 
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his own words: the content of the preacher’s sermon is the image 
of Christ, and the substance is the Word of God. Though the 
Word of God does not depend on human skill for its efficacy in 
transforming souls into the image of Christ, it does rely on a 
human being for its communication. 

To. understand how important is the personal activity of the 
preacher it is necessary to realize how the communication of the 
Word is effected. The Word is the Gospel, the expression of 
God’s mind and will to edify mankind unto salvation. The 
preacher is not merely an instrumental agent; his personal media- 
tion in the progress of the Word from the mind of God to the 
human soul is an office of responsibility. He is more than a 
messenger; he is an ambassador, charged with a mission. Unlike 
an ambassador, however, his mission is not given him in the form 
of a specific message to others but in the form of a personal in- 
struction primarily for his own edification, in order that having 
formed Christ in himself he may transmit a first-hand experience 
to others. Reduced to a practical problem, the technique of the 
preacher is similar to that of the profane orator: for he too has to 
express himself. This is the meaning of St. Paul’s words when 
he addresses his disciples as ‘‘filioli, quos ego iterum parturior, 
donec Christus formetur in vobis.”’ 

That figure of St. Paul’s is quite as good as anything Shak- 
speare’s imagination ever thought out in its pregnancy of mean- 
ing. His disciples, still in the process of their spiritual rebirth, 
are compared to infants still in the womb and still potentially 
capable of receiving the spiritual lineaments of Christ; the figure 
becomes bolder when it implies that the Apostle himself is in the 
position of a pregnant mother for the spiritual rebirth of his 
children—‘‘for whom I am again in labor, until Christ be formed 
in you.”” This implies that he is working to form Christ in them 
by actually forming himself in them. The only way this could 
be done would be the realization of that identity with Christ 
which the Apostle claims when he says: “TI live, now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

Originality and that peculiar personal trait which literary critics 
call a writer’s style comes from the writer’s ‘“‘mode of experience.”’ 
This term refers to all those elements which go to make up the 
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writer’s intellectual and emotional history: his assimilation of 
ideas and impressions from within and without himself, his re- 
actions to the impacts with the events of life. If he is sincerely 
striving to express himself, the writer’s mode of experience will 
color everything he writes with that peculiar tone which even 
the ordinary everyday topic assumes in his mind: his method of 
approach to the subject, his turn of expression, the personal angle 
of his concept and of his emotion, will all be influenced by his 
mode of experience. The object about which he writes, whether 
it concerns actual or imaginary life, whether it is concrete fact or 
abstract thought, will be all saturated with that particular 
quality which he discerns in everything—‘‘like crystals about a 
string dipped into a saturated solution,” as J. Middleton Murry 
puts it. 

The preacher’s mode of experience is the same as that of any 
other orator, except that it is supernatural in its content and in 
its origination. It is the experience of his own interior life, the 
accumulation of years of prayer and meditation, the result of 
grace illuminating his mind and inspiring his emotions. The 
breadth of his spiritual experience is measured by the extent to 
which the process of his transformation into the image of Christ 
has been accomplished. That is the message which he is sent 
to deliver, and it is in this way that the Word of God is com- 
municated to the faithful. The personal mediation of the 
preacher, therefore, is an important element in the progress of the 
Word of God to souls. It is necessary that the preacher, even if 
he has the desired plenitude of spiritual experience, should know 
how to express himself. The study of technique is no less im- 
portant for him than it is for the profane orator. 















For Church Reunion 
By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Every year the glorious work of the observers of the Church 
Unity Octave is becoming better known. Every year additional 
hundreds of souls are adding their supplications to those of the 
thousands of others praying for the reunion of all Christians 
within the Fold of Peter. Every year more and more Catholics, 
Protestants, and Oriental dissidents are realizing that the real 
spirit of Christ compels them to pray as Christ prayed: ‘That 
they all may be one, as Thou Father in Me and I in Thee; that 
they also may be one in Us: that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent Me” (John, xvii. 21). Every year more and more 
Christians of good will are realizing the necessity of a united 
Christian front against the terrible evils confronting the world 
and religion to-day. 

But regarding the Orientals there still remains a great amount 
of ignorance and prejudice to be dissipated before even the ground- 
work of reunion can be created successfully. Sadly enough, mis- 
understandings on this score regarding even our Oriental Catholic 
brethren are to be found among some members of the clergy, who 
tend to neutralize or nullify the effectiveness of reunion work by 
entertaining and proclaiming two very harmful views. How 
widespread they are, the author is in no position to state. But 
through sad experience he has heard both these views from the 
clergy. Here are a few thoughts about them, which, if not strictly 
formal refutations, are at least an attempt to shed greater light on 
the matters involved. 

The first of these harmful views runs somewhat as follows: 
“It’s best to make all those Orientals adopt the Latin Rite (sic).! 
Then we'd have some unity in the Church!’ 

We must always distinguish unity in essentials from unity in 
accidental matters. The Church demands unity in faith and 





1 They mean the Roman Rite. There are various Latin Rites—e.g., the Ambrosian, 
the Gallican, the Mozarabic, the Dominican. Of course, none of these are com- 
parable in extend with the great Roman Rite. 
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morals from all her children. She does not demand unity in rites 
and discipline. The correct attitude for all Catholics, both clergy 
and laity, is to follow the wishes and orders and practice of the 
Holy See in this matter. Numerous Popes have shown their love 
and concern for the preservation of the venerable Oriental liturgies 
and legitimate customs, and for the welfare of the Oriental 
Catholics in general—for example, Innocent IV, Gregory XIII, 
Clement VIII, Gregory XV, Benedict XIV, Gregory XVI, Pius 
IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI. The Holy See’s 
position to-day is for the equality of all rites, and the obligatory, 
not merely tolerated, conservation of them.” This is the correct 
view for all Roman Catholics. Let us see now how the matter 
is viewed in practice by many Orientals. 

Using the opportunities they sometimes get to attend Masses 
in Latin churches, they are brought face to face with a state of 
affairs which forces them into making odious comparisons. They 
see the Western priest active at the altar, often reading the whole 
service in a manner that makes the hearing of the texts impossible. 
Or if the reading is good and audible, the language is unintelligible. 
The people have almost nothing to do with the sevice going on—a 
state of affairs encouraging much distraction and lack of at- 
tention. Often the tawdriest of cheap sentimental hymns are 
sung at the Mass—having no bearing in text or melody with the 
sublime and serious Sacrifice being offered at the altar. Often 
even the vestments used are of unesthetic form that detracts from, 
rather than adds to, the beauty of the Symbolism becoming to 
the liturgy. 

All this seems cold and dry and unappealing to people used to 
the warmth and pomp and glory of, for example, a Byzantine 
Liturgy. Full vestments, much incense, solemn ceremonies, an 
attitude of profound awe and reverence, and, above all, active par- 
ticipation by the congregation in the whole service, are what 
many Orientals are used to. Instead of banal hymns, they are ac- 
customed to singing the responses to sublime prayers sung in a 
liturgical language well known to them.’ These prayers cover a 





2 For example, Canon 98, § 2, in the Code. 
3 Most Byzantines too have dead liturgical languages. But they are so similar to 
the vernacular that most of the service is understood (e.g., Slavonic for the Russians 
and Ruthenians; Church Greek for the Greeks; Classical Arabic for the Melchites). 
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wide range of petition and praise, satisfying the fullest needs of 
every person in the congregation. How beautiful and compre- 
hensive they are, the reader may judge from the few examples 
of short prayers we give here. All of them occur several times in 
the course of a liturgy. 


“For to Thee is due all glory, honor and adoration, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, now and always, and unto ages of ages. 

“Again and again let us pray to the Lord in peace. 

“For peace from on high, and for the salvation of our souls, let us 
pray to the Lord. 

“That we may be delivered from every affliction, wrath and need, 
let us pray to the Lord. 

“Help us, save us, have mercy on us, and protect us, O God, by 
Thy grace. , 

“Let us ask the Lord that this whole day may be perfect, holy, 
peaceful and sinless. 

“Let us ask the Lord for an angel of peace, a faithful guide and 
guard for our souls and bodies. 

“Let us ask the Lord for a Christian end to our lives, without 
pain or blame—peaceful; and a good account in the dread judgment 
of Christ. 

“Let us ask the Lord for things good and useful to our souls, and 
for peace for the world. 

“Having made remembrance of our most holy, most immaculate, 
most blessed and gloricus Lady the Mother of God and ever-Virgin 
Mary with all the Saints, let us commend ourselves, each other and 
all our life to Christ our God... .”’ 


What could be more sublime than this short refrain of praise to 
Our Lady sung after the Consecration and after the Communion: 
“O thou who art more honorable than the Cherubim and more 
glorious without comparison than the Seraphim, thou who in- 
violate hast given birth to the Divine Word, thus being truly the 
Mother of God, thee do we exalt!’’ 

Through years of practice these prayers and the beautiful 
ceremonies that accompany them in the liturgy grow so dear to 
the hearts of the Orientals that they can hardly bear to think of 
giving up all that they and their fathers have revered and loved 
through the centuries. Their august liturgies, so full of poetry, 
so representative of the great souls of the Eastern Fathers and 
Doctors, are celebrated in intimate union of priest and congrega- 
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tion. They are as old as our own rite, and have moreover under- 
gone less change in the course of the ages. 

The difference between the kind of Latin Mass described above 
and the magnificent services held even in poor country churches 
among the Ukrainians in Galicia, for example, with full participa- 
tion of the community, will be apparent to even the most casual 
observer. Surely it would be a crime against religion and art 
and justice and reason to force these people to exchange the litur- 
gical ideal for what may well seem to them less perfect elsewhere. 

However, these remarks are not to be construed as a criticism of 
our own Roman Rite as such. Nothing more exquisite could 
be desired than the Roman Liturgy as celebrated in great Abbeys 
like Maria Laach in Germany and Sant’Anselmo in Rome. And 
in many places in the Western Church congregational singing of 
the liturgy is being successfully introduced, while the liturgical 
revival is gaining ground slowly but steadily. But the lamentable 
state of affairs described above is still only too widespread and 
is de facto the condition seen by many Orientals. Nor does the 
author wish to condemn hymn-singing at Mass. In some places 
more could hardly be done at present. But, at least, the hymns 
could be serious and churchly in character, with worthy texts 
adapted to the part of the Mass at which they are sung. In 
many places in Germany this is done. At the so-called “‘Betsing- 
messe,”’ common worship is well organized with a priest or layman 
leading appropriate prayers, and fine, strong hymns suited to the 
various parts of the Mass are sung in German. However, this is 
still a substituted devotion; the liturgical ideal remains a High 
Mass in which the whole congregation takes part in the action at 
the altar—as is commonly, though not always, the case in Oriental 
Churches. Why force them to abandon the liturgical ideal they 
have already? And even if liturgical conditions were de facto ideal 
in the West, it would be against justice to deprive the East of its 
own precious liturgical heritage: not only because the Holy See 


* Here we are speaking of what is generally the case. Of course, there are excep- 
tions among the rites and within the same rite itself. For example: the Malabarese 
use Syriac as their liturgical language—a tongue as unfamiliar to their faithful as is 
Latin to an American. And among the Russians and Ruthenians, choirs in some 
places, especially in large cities, take most of the singing away from the congrega- 
tion. But even here, by reason ‘of the language, most of the service is still intelligible 
to the faithful. 
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promised the Orientals the conservation of their liturgies at the 
time of reunion, but because these liturgies are eminently suited 
to the people who have them and are as venerable and as honorable 
as our own. 

The second harmful view often entertained about Orientals 
may be phrased in this manner: “It’s no use bothering about the 
Orientals. Catholics and dissidents, they’re all alike! For the 
least little grievance they go off into schism. As soon as some- 
thing displeases them, they leave the Church.”’ 

A dangerous general statement that, calling for distinctions that 
rob it of allforce! In general, we may say that the East has shown 
more of a tendency towards schism than the West. But even in 
the West we have had similar difficulties: the Great Schism of 
the West at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries; the English bishops at the time of Henry VIII; 
the Old Catholics after the Vatican Council,® to mention only the 
outstanding examples. And there have been at least four small 
national schismatic churches in the Western Church in recent 
times. Hence, this uncharitable talk about the East’s schismatic 
tendencies is apt to prove embarrassing to a Westerner in argu- 
ment with an Easterner, who would retort in kind. 

But to predicate schismatic tendencies of al/ Easterners, in- 
cluding Oriental Catholics, is a grave blunder not only diplomati- 
cally but historically. Some go into schism indeed. But the ma- 
jority donot. In fact, the pages of the Church’s history are illumi- 
nated with the illustrious examples of great Oriental Catholics 
who have heroically endured years of persecution for their loyalty 
to the Holy See, and some have shed their blood to seal their faith 
in Catholic unity. Consider the examples of great martyrs like 
St. Josaphat Kuncevicz, the Ruthenian Archbishop of Polotsk 
in the seventeenth century; Blessed Gomidas Keumurgian, a 
married Armenian secular priest of Constantinople in the eigh- 
teenth century; Blessed Michael Ghebra, a monastic priest in 
Ethiopia in the nineteenth century. Consider the unsung heroism 
of countless Armenians in Constantinople and Turkey, of Ukrain- 
ians in Russia, of Byzantine Catholics in Greece, of Melchites in 
Turkey and Syria. 





5 Strictly, all formal schismatics are now heretics as well. 
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Of course, we have had our own great heroes and martyrs of 
unity in the West too, notably St. John Fisher, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, and St. Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England. Irish 
Catholics have kept the faith despite centuries of persecution; 
millions of German Catholics are doing something similar to-day. 
But what does that prove? Merely that there is “much to be 
said on both sides.’’ It ill behooves an Occidental to offend 
charity and formulate accusations against the Orientals, and vice 
versa. Moreover, in some cases, perhaps Easterners have simply 
“gone into schism’’ over dissatisfactions which might have led 
their Western brethren to leave the Church—any church—al- 
together. And we must never forget that the vast majority of 
the Eastern dissident faithful and lower clergy are in as complete 
good faith as were the factions in the West at the time of our 
Great Schism. That the bishops and higher clergy, especially 
those who are educated, should be in good faith seems much more 
doubtful, and certainly they will have a most serious account to 
render to God at the end of life—especially those prelates, for 
example, who so unworthily refused Pius IX’s invitation to the 
Vatican Council. 

Hence, we see that there is much to be said on both sides. 
Both these standard views, namely, that Orientals should be 
Latinized and that they are always going into schism, are seriously 
injurious to the cause of Church Reunion. They militate against 
that charity without which no chances of reunion will ever be 
possible. And the illogical, ironical part of it all is, that the holders 
of these views show a real lack of sympathy with the express 
policies of that very Apostolic See for which they pretend to be 
so zealous! 











Mistakes and Errors in Youth Work 
By Kivian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


In this article attention is called to mistakes in youth work that, 
if made, will obstruct or vitiate the most earnest endeavors. It 
is true that old mistakes will be repeated by successive genera- 
tions, but at least some of these could unquestionably be avoided. 
Speaking before the Franciscan Educational Conference, the 
writer gave a short outline on youth and how to avoid and com- 
bat dangers. That outline he intends here to supplement and 
explain more fully. 

All the various youth movements may be grouped under several 
headings. They may be public or private, charitable or com- 
mercial, recreational, vocational, social or educational, preven- 
tive, protective or corrective, or of several types combined. 
However, since we must confine ourselves to religious and moral 
dangers, it seems best for our purpose to group them all under 
three headings: Catholic, anti-Catholic, and neutral. This 
division covers them all, whatever their activities may be and no 
matter under what auspices they operate or are conducted. 

There is not much need to explain what is meant by Catholic 
organizations. This term covers all organizations founded 
on Catholic principles for the formation of Catholic life 
according to Catholic doctrine and practice, principally for 
Catholic youth. Ecclesiastical approbations do not make an 
organization Catholic, if it is not such already. These approba- 
tions mean simply that, if the organization is conducted prop- 
erly, it is not a danger in itself, although it may by accident 
prevent something better from coming into existence or continu- 
ing to exist. Sometimes, these approbations are granted under 
conditions and on suppositions which are not expressly stated in 
the document, but are explained to pastors in conferences or in 
private. 


1“The Youth Movement.” Report of the Franciscan Educational Conference, 
Rensselear, 1938 (Office of the Secretary, Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington, 
=. ©). 
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Nor is it necessary to write much about anti-Catholic organiza- 
tions or sectarian movements. Some are known as being con- 
demned by the Holy See (e.g., the Y.M.C.A., Knights of de 
Molay, Communist Youth, etc.); others are so evidently against 
faith and morals that no good Catholic would promote them. 
Finally, there are some that still are objects of debate among 
Catholic authorities, and on which a definite pronouncement is 
just now not opportune or not urgent. On these Catholic authori- 
ties differ not only in opinion but also in their qualifications to 
render a sound judgment. The latter fact is often overlooked. 
The present writer is not called on to settle the disputes. One 
word, however, may be added about the mixture of Catholic and 
other organizations. Such mixtures do occur and are justified 
by the fact that the Church entered into pagan organizations, 
activities, etc., especially at the beginning of Christianity, and 
made them Catholic. Some claim that by swamping the organi- 
zations with Catholic youth Catholic influence will grow and the 
effects will be satisfactory. Pope Pius XI seemed to recommend 
this with regard to secular labor unions, provided that those who 
join also belong to a Catholic union in which they are trained to 
carry Catholic principles into the ranks of those holding different 
views. Evidently this pertains to adults, and could not well be 
extended to adolescents. Furthermore, in our country there is no 
problem of converting pagans who never heard about Christian- 
ity, but a real problem of reaching modern pagans and heretics, 
who having been dechristianized constitute a great and sinister 
danger to Catholic youth. The experiment of mixing is not 
commendable since there are no valid reasons for doing so. 


Neutral Youth Organizations 


Neutral organizations are really the crux in the youth movement. 
Hence, it is necessary to state definitely what is meant by the 
term neutral. Strictly speaking, neutral organizations are such 
as neither directly nor indirectly influence Catholic life one way or 
another, and are not used and could not well be used as means for 
wrong purposes or propaganda. Of this type are the organiza- 
tions that have as their sole objective physical or mechanical 
activities like sports, gymnastics, bands, handicrafts, etc., pro- 
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vided they have no moral or religious implications and do not 
claim character-training value. The latter does not exist without 
religious influence. As soon as they meddle with character or 
ideologies, they are no longer neutral, although they may strenu- 
ously claim to be so. Experience has clearly demonstrated this. 

Hence, organizations and institutions for youth needing further 
investigation as to their neutrality and harmlessness are: schools; 
homes; civic, recreational, crime prevention, character training, 
and similar organizations, whether public or private, whether 
under charitable, codperative, or commercial auspices. This 
investigation will show whether they are positively and nega- 
tively harmless, or whether they are anti-Catholic. There is 
nothing in and between the two. It will also show what modus 
vivendi must be adopted in cases where enrollment in such organi- 
zations is almost obligatory. It is much easier to reject unsatis- 
factory organizations than to reform them. The external be- 
havior may be improved, but the spirit remains the same and is 
intensified by every concession that they have to make. It 
must not be forgotten that the rallying basis for all who are not 
Catholic is hatred or opposition to Christ or His Church. To 
give up this basis is suicide for every sect. On occasions like the 
Franco victory and the interest in the Papacy a few months ago, 
the disguise is dropped. This is also the reason why tolerance 
between various creeds within a single organization can never be 
accomplished. 

In so far as English-speaking countries are concerned, this con- 
sideration should be sufficient to determine our attitude towards 
these “‘neutral’”’ organizations when there is a question of adopting 
them into the Catholic movement. But our practical attitude 
towards neutral organizations will become still more defined if 
we briefly consider the real objectives of a movement for Catholic 
youth. These objectives have already been stated from a pas- 
toral viewpoint, but it will do no harm to state them once more 
from another angle. 

Asked by the former Attorney General Cummings, head of the 
Federal Youth Commission, what he thought a youth movement 
for the prevention of crime should include, the writer answered 
the question from a direct Catholic viewpoint, stating: ‘Help 
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youth to ‘seek first the kingdom of God and everything else will 
be added’ unto them.”’ As means to help youth in this endeavor 
and duty, the following were suggested: ‘‘(1) join youth to the 
earthly kingdom of God, the Church; (2) attach them firmly to 
the parish and its clergy; (3) encourage them to apply the means 
of grace regularly; (4) aid them to keep physically fit, in order 
that a healthy soul may dwell in a healthy body; (5) supply 
them with other profitable means that contribute definitely to 
the welfare of body and soul.” 

To this he added: ‘‘Since these objectives cannot be reached 
nor the means be supplied except by a religious organization, the 
latter makes, therefore, a definite contribution to the furtherance 
of the good citizenship to which your Committee aspires. 
Hence, religious organizations have good claims to existence; 
they are indispensable.” 

This answer may not have been what was expected. It may 
have seemed ridiculous to secular-minded men, but from our 
point of view it was certainly not as ridiculous as the usual propa- 
ganda handed out by secular committees. Moreover, it took 
away the excuse so frequently heard: ‘“‘We do not know what 
Catholics want.’’? 

Unless Christian aims are intended, a priest should not waste 
his valuable time with physical activities among youth. All 
the specious arguments against this general statement are, of 
course, well known—e.g., health promotion, crime prevention, 
leisure-time guidance, keeping the young busy, etc. But all 
these cannot stand the critical test of experience, if they are not 
direct means of reaching the principal objectives. Other agencies 
that help the young (e.g., employment bureaus, sports, boxing, 
and the like) need not be excluded from a program, provided that 
they are permeated with the Christian spirit, and are conducted 
by the laity. Unless there is a missionary motive in these secular 
activities, priests are automatically excluded from participating 
in them. All this is clearly expressed in the Encyclicals on the 
Christian Training of Youth and on the Catholic Priesthood. 
Nor could it be maintained that modern progress requires this 


? In this connection see the article by Rev. W. J. Smith in America, April 22, 1939, 
p. 34. 
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participation by the priests in purely secular activities except 
in some special cases and within moderate limits. Otherwise, 
it is but a repetition of the doings of Athens during the last period 
before its downfall. There is nothing new under the sun. 

The writer is well aware that in Catholic youth work these 
principles are generally accepted, but he doubts very much whether 
they are applied in practice. A long experience is at the base of 
this doubt. This is undoubtedly one of the most important rea- 
sons why so many pious priests and far-seeing bishops are hard to 
move in support of youth work that is not religious. ‘‘Rackets’’ 
are, indeed, not as rare as they ought to be. Many whose spirit 
is rather worldly than ascetical assume leadership of youth. 
Happily, the common sense of truly Christian parents protects 
their children against this type of leaders. 


Clashes between Catholic and Neutral Organizations 


Since neutral youth organizations are being more and more 
drawn into organized youth, it is opportune to state some objec- 
tions to this practice, because it will sooner or later provoke 
dangers similar to enlisting radicals in democratic unions. These 
neutral organizations clash considerably with Catholic views and 
practices. 

(1) Concerning Leadership.—The leadership training is mostly 
imparted by the parent organization or by public educational 
institutions. Anyone who has read the news items, circulars, 
textbooks, etc., knows that a wrong philosophy of life is dominant. 
Mechanical work is considered the most important, and as a re- 
sult a partial leadership promoting the earthly wellbeing of 
youth is taught. Occasionally some shallow ethics is added 
hesitatingly. The whole training is unbalanced, and but little 
good for the soul can be expected. Such a leadership training is 
not much improved if it comes second-hand from the same origi- 
nal sources. We hear it almost every month that during leader- 
ship courses given under Catholic auspices the majority of speakers 
were trained in public and non-Catholic institutions, and some of 
the most liberal representatives of neutral organizations (in- 
cluding ministers) nearly always appear among the teaching 


3 “Education of Youth for Leadership,” by Arthur J. Jones. 
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staff. As a reason it is often stated that these professional men, 
business agents of neutral organizations, have a better knowledge of 
things, and some Catholic cheer-leaders blow the trumpet for them. 
(2) Concerning Liberalism.—Some of this spirit is found in all 
of the neutral organizations, and much in many of them. Liberal 
democracy is liberalism pure and simple. Practically all so- 
called neutral or inter-denominational youth movements are 
completely under the control of Masonry. The relationship be- 
tween liberal capitalism and Masonry is sufficiently known. 
Our country forms no exception in this matter. ‘‘Radicalisms”’ 
thrive well in a soil fertilized by liberalism. It would be inter- 
esting to count how many members of our highly praised youth 
groups are found among the radicals, but it is doubtful whether 
one of our mostly useless foundations would finance such a survey. 
Totalitarianism in youth work is an outstanding feature of most 
national youth organizations. They resent every suggestion that 
any Catholic organization is equal to them; none is as patriotic, 
democratic, and efficient. All money is wasted except what goes 
to them. Their superiority is evident, is taken for granted, and 
has become public opinion by sheer force of indoctrination. Any- 
one who is less imaginative and legitimately objects to some high- 
sounding claims is either not heard or is drowned by “facts” that 
have no bearing on the question under consideration. Goebbels 
could not do better. It is no wonder that totalitarian govern- 
ments take the youth from national organizations and run the 
show themselves. One ideology is easily substituted for another. 
(3) Concerning Unfair Competition.—Catholic movements 
cannot flourish if they are considered a mere commodity. All 
sects have been more or less socialized, do not support religious 
schools, and have buildings that can be used for social and recrea- 
tional purposes. Catholics cannot and should not compete with 
them except on the basis that a Catholic organization can give to 
its members something that cannot be computed in money or 
earthly values but is of the greatest importance. The accepta- 
tion of neutral organizations under Catholic auspices increases 
the problem, although some deny this without offering proofs. 
What are the reasons why so many Catholic youth leaders 
advance persistently any youth organization except strictly 
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Catholic ones? Some of the reasons are because practically all 
writers, Catholics included, make it a point to advertise neutral 
movements. Some of them never mention Catholic national 
organizations. Weekly Catholic papers, with some laudable 
exceptions, run columns of news about neutral organizations 
(whether under Catholic auspices or not), but refuse to do this 
for Catholic organizations who may be much larger in certain 
localities. This arouses the astonishment of good Catholics, 
and the “‘liberals” don’t read diocesan papers. Officially these 
writers and editors do not seem to know anything about Catholic 
organizations, although their combined membership is much 
larger than any neutral group on the face of the earth. That’sa 
shame. They simply get on the bandwagon of a nationally 
advertized product. Those who are not acquainted with Catholic 
movements should get the necessary information or should stop 
writing. All this creates unfair competition and proves that 
Catholic organizations or rather religious organizations are not 
really wanted, no matter how good and superior they are. 

(4) Concerning Guidance and Loyalty.—A shifting of back- 
grounds with different views of life implicitly or explicitly causes 
unwholesome disturbances in developing minds. There is no 
danger in changing from one activity to another, because char- 
acter is formed from within a man and not from without. But 
the change from one character-training agency to another is 
harmful unless both are Catholic. As an example may serve the 
transition from a parochial school to a public high school. Al- 
though this cannot always be avoided, the consequence will most 
probably be that within a reasonable time we shall have not as 
many educated Catholics interested in religious schools as we 
ought to have. Remaining for a certain period in a secular 
organization and going over to another of similar type, is not a 
stabilizing influence to serve as a compass for drifting youth. 
Religious and moral standards alone can be such. 

Non-Catholic organizations (including some diocesan organiza- 
tions) try hard to create a loyalty to an organization that is 
intended to interest youth for a number of years only. Beyond 
that time it is no longer a determining factor in their life. What 
our youth need is a loyalty to a permanent institution that ac- 
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companies them throughout life. The family does not always do 
this. There is but one such institution that accompanies man 
spiritually and physically from the cradle to the grave, and this 
is the parish and its work. Catholic Action and its form of 
organization also points in this direction. The Church as a 
whole, or even the diocese, is more vague to the individual. 
Loyalty to the parish and its clergy is the distinguishing mark of a 
good parishioner, and consequently of a good Catholic. Any- 
thing that interferes with the creation, cultivation, and intensify- 
ing of this loyalty, is more or less evil. Loyalty to the parish does 
not mean lack of interest in Catholic life beyond the parish limits. 
But it would be little short of a calamity if our youth should get 
the idea that if you want ‘‘good things” you must go outside the 
Church. It may not always be possible for the parish to provide 
all that is wanted, but most of the time it is possible to provide 
something better and more necessary. 

(5) Concerning Doubtful Claims and Publicity—Some of us 
may have taken the crime-prevention and character-training 
qualities and values of secular youth organizations as accepted 
facts, without giving the matter further thought. However, 
there are actually many who are convinced that the secular organi- 
zations do not prevent crime nor train character, notwithstanding 
all statistics and stories to the contrary. This view is getting so 
widely accepted among business men and executives, some of the 
largest national organizations for youth are earnestly considering 
the removal of references to these effects from their appeals for 
finances. Conferences on this proposition have been conducted 
in New York City for some time. Considering the matter from 
a Christian viewpoint, we all know that nothing prevents crime 
but faith and grace. The removal of occasions is certainly good, 
but in actual cases it amounts to making a boy stand on his head 
to prevent him from wearing out his shoes. For this purpose an 
organization for so much per year is not necessary. The ultimate 
factor in preventing crime is that one says ‘‘no”’ in the moment of 
temptation, and that comes from within and not from without. 
In the assertion of some claims that are frequently made by 
neutral organizations, there is more than a little Modernism. 
Hence, the Church will never approve of them. 
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All secular organizations may be said to be commercial or 
industrial, as they employ thousands of people with good salaries, 
who in turn must keep their income secure. Hence, they use 
many of the unethical methods of publicity which big business so 
often employs. Their statistics, therefore, are about 75% in- 
accurate; their reports are misleading or incomplete or so garbled 
that they become unintelligible to ordinary readers. Frequently 
conclusions do not follow from the premises. Minor infractions 
need not be mentioned. The well-paid publicity men have their 
fingers on the pulse of trends, and what is prognosticated as being 
desired is promptly provided in one way or another. When one 
large boys’ organization was considered to be not spiritual enough, 
the officials, perhaps induced by Catholic writers,‘ provided this 
spirituality as an additional feature. It does not grow out of 
the neutral organization itself, but is added like a special sauce to 
a steak. It is all exterior, leaving the nature untouched, but it 
makes the product palatable to a great many customers. This 
same organization, or its promoters, went so far as to use the 
liturgy and the highest form of Catholic worship as publicity and 
sales promotion stunts, by substituting its uniforms and hats for 
the liturgical vestments hanging in the sacristy. Such things do 
not enhance a liturgical function, do not primarily honor God, 
but advertise neutral movements and scandalize the faithful. 
A Catholic organization would not dare to act in such a manner. 
The same organization is exercising totalitarian tactics by getting 
its men in key positions and working from within Catholic or 
other national groups. At the end of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, it was instrumental in 
suppressing the official report on ‘‘Recreation Outside the School,” 
and substituted a volume of its own, eliminating all criticism and 
silencing practically all other organizations that were represented 
on the committee. As soon as this totalitarianism becomes public 
knowledge, a drive for “democracy”’ will be needed to fool the 
innocents abroad. 

What is the consequence of such tactics that are not warranted 
by the “‘excellency”’ of such organizations? The result is that 


4 “Spiritual Interpretation of Recreational Work’”’ in HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
RgviEw (March, 1935). 
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members and funds increase, and the existence of Catholic organi- 
zations is made miserable. Evidently, we cannot imitate what 
is unethical and say it is for the good of the cause. 

(6) Concerning Organization and Finances.—Catholic Action 
is a coérdinating factor that should see that all fields are covered, 
should provide and guide leadership, and furnish incentives and 
opportunities that parochial units cannot well provide. The 
parochial units must not lose their identity, but must remain 
independent under local and diocesan authority. Recreational 
and similar organizations should follow the same plan whether 
they are diocesan or national; otherwise they will not fit into the 
universal scheme. As soon as parent organizations become 
operative and executive in the parish units, the trouble begins. 
Local officials are not in the least interested in the success, honor 
and glory of supreme directors, and no force of any kind can make 
them be so. All the local officials want are the best results for 
their own group, because for this purpose the local group was 
organized. If all such groups attain their aspirations, the com- 
bined success will redound to the parent organization, but as a 
natural consequence and not as the achievement of an end princi- 
pally intended. It is the result of combined efforts of the parts, 
and only indirectly the work of the supreme rulers. 

As far as finances are concerned, unification increases the sum 
of expenses by accumulating them; codrdination distributes costs, 
keeping them within limits the parish can afford. Of course, it 
is known that large budgets afford a basis for big drives, but the 
number of parishes getting direct benefits from drives may be 
very small, and the indirect benefits that may have accrued were 
purchased at too high a price. Unification instead of coérdina- 
tion together with group financing will naturally result in control 
by a few key-men, who will determine what organizations and 
activities should be promoted without regard whether the pastor 
(who by his very office has. the right to choose) considers them 
practical and useful for his parish or not. Moreover, powerful 
organizations will soon influence the key-men, and they in turn 
will almost force bishops, priests, and laymen to look at things in 
a secular manner. It has happened and is liable to happen again, 
unless the impending ‘‘democratization”’ averts this. The nativ- 
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istic background of our influential and better situated Americans 
makes the clubbing together in order to obtain public or federal 
support a dream that may not be realized before Catholic organi- 
zations have gone into oblivion. 


Learning from Our Competitors 


The next question to be considered is: ‘““What may we learn 
from organizations which we do not approve for our Catholic 
youth?” To declare that we can learn nothing from non-Catho- 
lic youth groups, would be untrue. There are several things 
worth learning and imitating. 

(1) Interest in Our Youth Movement.—Lack of interest in 
Catholic work is the main obstacle which Catholic Action should 
remedy. It is surprising to see the interest of secular youth lead- 
ers. The fact that they are professionals does not explain every- 
thing. Their directors and board members are active, and often 
make great sacrifices. They secure leaders and often make 
whole cities and even entire countries youth-minded and en- 
thusiastic. Evidently, the things of the world have a greater 
appeal than the things of the spirit, but Catholics also could do 
better even in spiritual things than they do at present. Non- 
Catholics are much more careful in selecting board members and 
personnel. They would not dream of going after strongly minded 
Catholics except for specific benefits. They certainly would not 
go after Catholics whom they know as being not in favor of 
neutral youth work for Catholics. Among us, the opposite seems 
to be preferred. As soon as larger Catholic groups are being 
formed, those who are actively engaged or at least interested in 
neutral youth work try to get positions and frequently obtain 
them, and thereafter their interest is divided and their influence 
in adopting neutral youth work is not negligible. They bore 
from within and drive others out of boards and executive positions. 
Our board members and directors should become more enthusias- 
tic about our Catholic cause, and more and better leaders could 
be found if we had a stronger interest. But our attitudes and 
policies towards volunteer leaders may need revision. Pay is not 
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a difficulty that cannot be solved in part by other means of rec- 
ognition.*® 

(2) Methods.—We can learn from other movements methods 
of conducting our organization. Among these may be classed 
public relations, dealing with members, and problems. To 
methods might be added technique, covering office work, field 
programs, and case work. Not everything can be imitated; a 
selection must be made, and frequently adaptations are required. 

(3) We might also learn from others how to make surveys 
enabling us to find out what is most urgent, what gives the best 
hope of results, and what reaches and benefits the greatest num- 
ber of certain types of youth in need. To have all youth in box- 
ing and baseball teams alone does not amount to much. 

(4) The last and very important thing we ought to learn is a 
spirit of codperation. Keep out of a movement what is not con- 
genial towards it. This needs no further explanation at present. 

To round out this article, something should be said about the 
best methods of avoiding pitfalls and combatting the dangers con- 
fronting us in youth work. Each of these topics would really 
require a lengthy discussion, but this has to be postponed. Just 
now it must suffice to refer the reader with regard to pitfalls to a 
short discussion found in the above-mentioned Franciscan Youth 
Report (page 8). Regarding the question of how obnoxious and 
dangerous movements can be combatted, a few additional re- 
marks must suffice. 

The writer does not know how to combat undesirable move- 
ments until Catholics have something equally good or something 
better to offer. Of course, on the question of good and better, 
we might become hopelessly divided, unless we hold the view that 
Catholic organizations, under the sole and exclusive direction of 
the Church, are the best and in principle the only ones for Catholic 
youth, notwithstanding some shortcomings found in every human 
endeavor. The consequences of our peculiar practical attitude 
towards the neutral schools, should convince us of the correct- 
ness of this principle, although it cannot be denied that in some 
exceptional cases Catholic groups may be impractical. But this 


§ “Launching of Catholic Action Leadership” in HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
(January, 1935). 
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general view must prevail; otherwise codperation and unity in 
procedure are impossible. 

Taking, therefore, this general principle for granted, we must 
organize our youth, but should avoid certain mistakes. An 
over-organizing is possible and detrimental. The Church was 
founded and destined for all, and it is our duty to urge and invite 
all to join. From this we must not conclude that we must enlist 
all young people in societies (Catholic Action excepted), as we 
gather them into schools. Organizations are not an absolutely 
necessary adjunct to church, home, and school. They are but 
supplementary means to reach certain ends, a commodity to fill 
a demand. It would not be wise to create so big a demand by 
extraordinary means that it could not be completely or reasonably 
satisfied by Catholics. It is true that in order to reach the youth 
that is especially in need of guidance masses must be gathered, 
but the physical, commercial, industrial, and big-business aspects 
should not be so much in evidence in Catholic movements. 
Otherwise religious societies will soon be drowned by inferior social 
and spectacular activities. The points to be emphasized are 
these: not all the young need social organizations, but some 
organizations need all they can get to keep alive. And some are 
already provided for in a better way, and these should not be 
bothered. 

When we have sufficient Catholic organizations, we may turn 
our minds to the fighting of bad organizations and to witholding 
our youth from them. In this we may proceed directly or in- 
directly, or use both methods combined. We proceed directly, 
by education, prohibition, and propaganda; indirectly by foster- 
ing the spiritual life. Let this suffice. What has been summa- 
rized in these few pages has been treated at greater length else- 
where. For supplementary reading the reader is referred to the 
publications quoted in this article and to the following bibliog- 
raphy: ‘“‘A Union of Catholic Youth” (HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review, April, 1934); “Outline for a Catholic Youth Movement”’ 
(tbid., fanuary, 1935); “The Spirit of a Catholic Youth Move- 
ment” (zbid., March, 1935); “Renovating the Spirit of Youth” 
(tbid., May, 1935); ‘‘Re-adjustment of Youth” (dbid., July, 
1935); “Organized Youth in Catholic Action” (ibid., September, 
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1935); ‘‘“Mexican Youth in U.S.” (zbid., August, 1935); ‘‘Political 
Guidance of Youth” (zbid., August, 1934); “The Seraphic Youth’’ 
(ibid., November, 1935); “Organizing Boy Work in Dioceses’’ 
(Ecclesiastical Review, May, 1932). The writer may also consult 
the following books and pamphlets: “Boy Guidance’’ (Benziger 
Brothers); ‘Catholic Action Handbook’’ (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc.); ‘‘Seraphic Youth” Manual (Mission House, Shonnard 
Place, Yonkers); ‘‘New Life’ and “‘Seraphic Youth Companion” 
(as above). 








Canon Law Studies 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Diriment Impediment of Existing Marriage Bond 


A study of the impediment of a previous marriage bond is of 
practical importance to the priest engaged in parish work be- 
cause there is a rapid increase of the number of divorced people in 
our days. Catholics know that they cannot marry divorced 
persons, but often they start acquaintances with such persons 
before they know of the previous marriage of the person with 
whom they begin company-keeping. If they find out the truth 
after they have for many months been in intimate relations with 
the other, they often have not the moral courage to break off 
company-keeping and continue in the hope that somehow it will 
be possible for them to get married in the Church. They havea 
vague idea that sometimes the Church has permitted Catholics to 
marry divorced persons, and therefore they themselves may 
possibly get the same permission. Finally the Catholic young 
man or woman approaches a priest to inquire whether there is a 
possibility of marrying in the Church the divorced person whom 
he or she has practically decided to marry—in the Church, if 
possible, or otherwise outside the Church. At times persons are so 
determined to get married in the Church that they are ready to 
commit perjury and get others to swear to false statements before 
the Church to obtain their end. If the priest notices such a 
frame of mind, he should plainly tell them that it is less sinful to 
break God’s law by attempting marriage outside the Church than 
to commit perjury in order to get a favorable decision from the 
Church. Before God such a decision counts for nothing; the mar- 
riage in the Church will be no marriage, no more than if the 
parties had married outside the Church, and they have in addition 
committed a blasphemous crime by calling upon God to witness a 
deliberate lie. 
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The Law of the Impediment of Previous Marriage Bond 


Canon 1069 reads: ‘‘A person who is bound by a previous 
marriage bond, though it be not a consummated marriage, cannot 
validly contract another marriage. The exception as to the Pau- 
line Privilege remains. Though the first marriage be for any rea- 
son invalid or dissolved, it is not lawful to contract another mar- 
riage before there is legal and sure proof of the invalidity or the 
dissolution of the first marriage.”’ 

In her capacity of divinely appointed interpreter of the law of 
God (whether this be the so-called natural or the divine positive 
law), the Catholic Church has always taught that God from the 
beginning ordained a monogamous marriage (that is to say, be- 
tween one man and one woman), and that a marriage once validly 
entered into creates a bond which cannot be broken save by death. 
Polygamy (that is to say, marriage of a man to two or more 
women) was permitted by God, for though there is no explicit 
statement to that effect in the Old Testament, it is recorded 
there that the Patriarchs with whom God was well pleased had 
several wives. It is not rational to assume that those great and 
saintly men whom God recommends so highly in the Holy Scrip- 
tures acted contrary to God’s ordinance, but rather acted with 
God’s approval. It is debated among Catholic divines whether 
polygamy was permitted only to Abraham and his descendants, 
the Jewish people, or whether God permitted all mankind gener- 
ally to practise polygamy after the Deluge. 

Christ, according to the teaching of the Church, restored the 
original unity of marriage not only for all those baptized in Christ 
but for all mankind, and there are a number of texts in the New 
Testament to support this teaching of the Church. Even the 
Apostles of Christ found it difficult to understand why He insisted 
so absolutely on the marriage bond lasting until death and ad- 
mitting no divorce for any reason. In the Old Testament divorce 
had been permitted under certain circumstances (see Deuter- 
onomy, xxiv. 1). After Jesus had declared to the Pharisees that 
thenceforth no divorce would be permitted, St. Mark says: 
“In the house again His disciples asked Him concerning the same 
thing. And He saith to them: ‘Whosoever shall put away his 
wife and marry another, committeth adultery against her. And 
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if the wife shall put away her husband, and be married to another, 
she committeth adultery’”’ (Mark, x. 10-12). This teaching of 
Christ must have made a profound impression on the Apostles, 
for three of the Evangelists quote the words of Jesus by which He 
established the unity and indissolubility of marriage (Matt., xix. 
1-10; Mark, x. 10-12; Luke, xvi. 18). The text from St. 
Matthew reads: ‘‘And I say to you, that whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery: and he that shall marry her that is put 
away, committeth adultery.”” These words have been responsible 
for volumes of comment on the question whether adultery was 
made by Christ a reason for divorce. The other two Evangelists 
do not mention these words of Jesus, ‘“‘except it be for fornica- 
tion,” and it is possible that Jesus spoke still other words on this 
occasion, for none of the Evangelists attempts to write all that 
Jesus did or said, but each wrote only those things which the Holy 
Ghost prompted him to set down. Even though this clause is 
inserted and does undoubtedly justify separation for reason of 
adultery, it should not be understood as justifying divorce (that is 
to say, dissolution of the marriage bond); the last part of verse 9 
in which the clause is found is sufficiently clear to show that the 
bond of marriage is not dissolved, for the Lord says absolutely that 
anyone who marries a woman who is put away by her husband 
commits adultery. Jesus could not have said this if He meant 
that the woman who was put away by her husband because of 
adultery had thereby disrupted the former marriage bond. We 
shall have occasion to discuss this point more fully in the course of 
the present article. 

St. Paul the Apostle could not be more explicit in teaching the 
unity and indissolubility of marriage than when he says: ‘To 
them that are married, not I, but the Lord commandeth, that the 
wife depart not from her husband: and if she depart, that she 
remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband. And let 
not the husband put away his wife” (I Cor., vii. 10-11). And 
again: ‘“A woman is bound by the law as long as her husband 
liveth; but if her husband die, she is at liberty: let her marry to 
whom she will, only in the Lord” (I Cor., vii. 39). 

The doctrine of the Church on the unity of marriage as con- 
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tained in the New Testament was not very difficult to introduce 
among the converts from the Jews and from the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, for historians inform us that at the time of Christ those 
nations did not practise polygamy. But it was difficult for the 
Church to teach the heathens the absolute indissolubility of mar- 
riage. The Jews, Romans and Greeks permitted divorce (cfr. 
Wernz-Vidal, ‘‘Jus Matrimoniale,” n. 622). If these highly 
civilized nations (which, in general at least, objected to a plurality 
of wives) admitted divorce for various reasons, it is evident that 
the Church had a difficult task to teach the many other heathen 
nations the unity and indissolubility of marriage. With the 
spread of the Church among the nations that practised polygamy 
there appear in the local Councils and in the early collections of 
disciplinary decrees laws against polygamy and divorce. Many 
of these laws are to be found in the Decretum Gratiani, the first 
part of the old Corpus Iuris of the Church. 

In the twelfth century a peculiar kind of theory was taught by 
some Catholic divines, namely, that no valid marriage existed 
until after the consummation of it by sexual intercourse. Peter 
Lombard refuted this error. Nevertheless, the idea had gained 
ground, and in some dioceses it was held that a non-consummated 
marriage could be dissolved by a subsequent consummated mar- 
riage. In condemning the error, Popes Alexander III and Pope 
Innocent III remark that they do so notwithstanding the fact 
that some of their predecessors had at times judged otherwise. 
Those words caused a controversy about the infallibility of the 
Popes. However, as Wernz-Vidal point out (‘‘Ius Matrimoniale,”’ 
n. 243), even if some of the Popes before Alexander III had held 
that opinion and judged accordingly in the marriage cases that 
were referred to them by the bishops for decision, it only goes to 
show that a Pope can be mistaken, and that he is not infallible in 
all that he does and says, but only when he intends to speak in the 
name of Christ as the Supreme Teacher of the Church and in reli- 
ance on the promise of Christ that He will enlighten him and keep 
him from misleading the flock of Christ committed to him as the 
Supreme Shepherd. 

At the time of the Protestant Reformation Calvin condemned 
polygamy so absolutely that he even said that the saintly Patri- 
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archs of the Old Testament were guilty of adultery. There is no 
sound basis for this extreme viewpoint. For though it is true, 
as the Church teaches, that polygamy is forbidden by the natural 
law, nevertheless God who made the law can modify that law as 
He sees fit. Luther went to the other extreme, declared that 
polygamy was neither prescribed nor prohibited by God, and on 
March 4, 1540, with the consent of seven other Protestant theo- 
logians allowed Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, to take a second wife. 
The Council of Trent was convened to settle the disturbances 
which the Protestant Reformation had caused in matters of faith 
and morals. Canon II on the Sacrament of Marriage, in Session 
XXIV, reads: “If one should say that it is permitted to Christians 
to have several wives at the same time and that this is not for- 
bidden by any law of God, let him be anathema.” Canon V 
condemns the opinion that the bond of marriage may be dissolved 
by heresy, troublesome cohabitation, or willful absence. Canon 
VII states that according to the doctrine of the Gospels and of the 
Apostles the marriage bond is not dissolved by adultery, and that 
neither the guilty nor the innocent party can contract a valid 
marriage during the lifetime of the other partner. Anathema is 
pronounced against those who contradict this teaching of the 
Church. 


Polygamy Forbidden by Natural and Divine Positive Law 


We refrain from speaking at length of polyandry (1.e., the pos- 
session by one woman of several husbands simultaneously), for 
there have been but few scholars of the opinion that such a mar- 
riage is not absolutely against nature. Pope Benedict XIV, in his 
work entitled ‘““De Synodo Dicecesana,’”’ discusses the question 
whether God could permit polyandry in the same way as He had 
permitted polygamy before the coming of Christ, though, as 
Christ Himself says, in the beginning of mankind God had or- 
dained a monogamous marriage. He is of the opinion that poly- 
andry is against the primary and immutable principles of natural 
law which God cannot change once he had ordained the propaga- 
tion and education of children by marriage (Book XIII, Chapter 
XXI, n. 9). 

Marriage in which a man has several wives simultaneously is 
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considered by Catholic theologians to be against the secondary 
principles of natural law. Pope Benedict XIV, in the above- 
mentioned work, explains that there are two distinct kinds of 
natural law—one that, supposing the creation of man, is necessary 
and immutable, the other that embraces rules or principles 
following from the first. These so-called secondary natural laws 
may for reason of altered circumstances of things and persons be 
changed, but God only can make the change. The Creator did 
after the Deluge allow a plurality of wives for the speedier popula- 
tion of the earth. With the coming of Christ God saw fit to re- 
establish the primitive monogamous marriage. This explanation 
of Pope Benedict XIV and other Catholic theologians may appear 
artificial, but there are other principles of natural law which God 
has at times changed. One comes to our mind that has to do with 
respecting the property rights of others, a principle insisted upon 
in the Ten Commandments and in many other texts of Holy 
Scripture. Yet, when the Israelites were to be delivered from 
their bondage in Egypt, they were told to borrow from the 
Egyptians all kinds of vessels of gold and silver, and it was certain 
that those who borrowed them would never return them. God 
simply exerted His rights above the rights that He had given to 
His creatures. The Holy Office on June 20, 1866 (Collectanea de 
Prop. Fide, n. 1354), declared that a marriage to a second woman 
while the first one is alive is null and void by both the divine and 
the natural law. The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 1013, §2, 
teaches the same doctrine when it says that the unity of marriage 
(i.e., a monogamous marriage) is of the very essence of marriage. 


The Indissolubility of Marriage 


From what we said above, it is certain that Christ not only 
abolished polygamy but also divorce, so that a valid marriage 
bond could be broken by death only. As the Jews recognized 
divorce and so did the Greeks and Romans, it was difficult for the 
Church to introduce her discipline concerning marriage. Even 
after the emperors of the Greek-Roman Empire were Catholics, 
they, as Wernz-Vidal remark (‘‘Ius Matrimoniale,” n. 622), never 
got so far as to conform their laws perfectly to the divine law and 
Canon Law against divorce. In the Codex of Emperor Theo- 
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dosius, in the collections of laws of Justinian and in his Novellz, 
there still remains divorce by consent. Emperor Leo Isauricus 
did forbid divorce by consent, but allowed divorce for a reasonable 
cause (ex causa rationabil1). The early Fathers of the Church 
and many of the early Councils protested against the divorce 
laws. The Bishops of Africa in the Council at Carthage, in 407, 
begged the emperors to stop divorces and second marriages. 
After the schism of the Oriental Church, the Western Church was 
alone in its struggle against divorce, for the Oriental schismatic 
Church was too dependent on the power of the emperors, and 
conformed itself to their laws rather than to the law of Christ 
(Wernz-Vidal, ‘‘Ius Matrimoniale,” p. 728, footnote 16, edition 
1925). 

In the countries outside of the Greek-Roman Empire the 
Church had to contend with polygamy and with divorce. The 
Roman Pontiffs and numerous local Councils endeavored to 
educate the converts from the various heathen nations to the 
practice of the law of Christ. From the time of Charlemagne, 
King of the Franks (800-814), the laws of the Church against 
divorce were received into the civil law at least in the countries 
controlled by the Franks. 


Dissolution of the Bond of Non-Consummated Marriage by 
Solemn Religious Profession 

Canon 1119 reads: ‘““A non-consummated marriage between 
baptized persons, or between baptized and unbaptized persons, 
is dissolved automatically by law through solemn religious pro- 
fession.”’ The Council of Trent, Session XXIV, Canon VI, de- 
fines: “If anyone says that matrimonium ratum non consummatum 
is not dissolved by religious profession of either spouse, let him be 
anathema.” 

In the Roman civil law of the Christian emperors we find the 
strange legislation that, if one of the spouses embraced the monas- 
tic life, the other becomes free to marry again. The law does not 
distinguish between non-consummated and consummated mar- 
riage but legislates for all marriages. The philosophy behind the 
law was that embracing the monastic life was civil death, and that 
manner of passing out of civil life was held equivalent to natural 
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death. If that was the Roman Law for a Christian state, did the 
Church make no protest against the grave error contained in such 
alaw? The Church did protest, as can be seen from the Decretals 
of Pope Gregory the Great and Pope Eugene II, quoted in the first 
part of the old Corpus Turis (the Decretum Gratiant). 

Concerning the marriage of virgins and widows consecrated to 
the service of God by the vow of chastity, Emperor Constantius 
in 354 made it a capital crime for any man to abduct a virgin or 
widow, and subsequent consent of the abducted was no defense. 
Emperor Jovinian in 364 decreed the death penalty for marriage 
with any person consecrated to the service of God. Almost 
from the beginning of the Church, there were men and women 
who consecrated themselves to the service of God, and did so 
publicly before the bishop and the assembled congregation of 
Christians; the women were known as virgins and the men as 
ascetics. Up to the time of Pope Innocent I there are numerous 
references to the fact that marriage by those persons was con- 
sidered sinful because of the promise made to God to lead a chaste 
and continent life, but there is no clear text in any of the early 
Fathers of the Church or in the early Councils to the effect that 
such marriages were invalid. In fact, there are numerous texts 
which say that, if the persons consecrated to God have lost their 
religious spirit, it is better that they marry than commit sin in 
secret. Some of the local Councils impose severe penances on 
those that marry in spite of their consecration to God, but nothing 
is said about the marriage being invalid. 

Pope Innocent I, in the year 404, writing to Bishop Victricius of 
Rouen in France, holds that a virgin who has been publicly con- 
secrated to the service of God by the bishop and who attempts 
marriage is to be considered the same as a woman who, while her 
first husband is living, marries another. Evidently he did not 
consider it a valid marriage. Of those who had merely made a 
private vow of chastity, he says that a virgin does indeed commit 
sin by marrying and is to do severe penance, but her marriage 
is not adultery. Even after this letter of Pope Innocent I there 
was no uniformity in the Church concerning the question whether 
the public vow of chastity did annul a marriage attempted after 
the vow. St. Jerome and St. Augustine, both writing after the 
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letter of Pope Innocent I, still speak of the marriage of conse- 
crated persons as a real marriage. In the Oriental Church the 
Synodus Trullana in 692 explicitly declared that the marriage of 
monks, nuns and virgins living in the world but consecrated 
publicly to God’s service by the bishop is invalid. 

Before there was in the Latin Church an explicit declaration 
that the public vow of chastity made future marriage invalid, 
many local Councils had decreed that those who had bound them- 
selves publicly by the vow of chastity and later attempted mar- 
riage were not to be admitted to penance and eventual reconcilia- 
tion with the Church unless they separated themselves from the 
person. It may be noted here that the vow of chastity was not 
necessarily an explicit vow; it was implied in the public taking of 
the veil of the virgins (those living in the world) or the assuming 
of the habit in the monasteries of men or the convents of women. 
The First Lateran Council, in 1123, forbade the marriage of 
monks and clerics from the subdiaconate, and insisted that those 
who attempted such marriages must separate. Nothing is said 
of the invalidity of the marriage, but the legislation was practi- 
cally tantamount to a declaration of invalidity, since the parties 
were not permitted to stay together. In the Second Lateran 
Council under Pope Innocent II, in 1139, it was decreed that 
clerics from the subdiaconate upwards and monks and nuns were 
forbidden to marry, and that a marriage attempted by them 
against the law of the Church is no marriage. For a complete 
study of the solemn vow of chastity as a diriment impediment of 
marriage the booklet of Dr. Anton Scharnagl, ‘‘Das feierliche 
Geliibde als Ehehinderniss’”’ (Fribourg, 1908), is very useful. It 
may be remarked that the Second Lateran Council does not dis- 
tinguish as we do nowadays between the solemn and the simple 
vow of chastity, but in those days and up to the sixteenth century 
there was only one kind of vows in Religious communities. Only 
in more recent times when the distinction came up between the 
vows of the old Religious Orders and the new Congregations and 
Societies, the terms solemn and simple vows were introduced into 
Canon Law. 

When did the law first appear in the Church that solemn pro- 
fession dissolves the bond of Christian non-consummated mar- 
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riage? Before this question is answered, it is important for the 
student of Canon Law to inquire why there is such a marked 
difference in law between a consummated and a non-consummated 
marriage. When Christ speaking of the indissolubility of mar- 
riage says of the married couple “‘erunt duo in carne una,” one can 
easily come to the conclusion that the marriage is not completed 
and the indissolubility is not established until that union “‘in 
carne una’’ has taken place by sexual intercourse. The verbal 
agreement would be the beginning of the formation of the bond, 
the marital copula the completion of that bond. In this sense 
Gratian (the author of the first part of the old Corpus Juris, 
the Decretum Gratiant) interprets marriage. Gratian knew that 
there were weighty authors against his understanding of an in- 
dissoluble marriage, and he mentions these authorities, but he 
adduces other authors that seem to favor his idea. Conse- 
quently, he does not attribute to the mere giving of mutual consent 
the full force of an indissoluble marriage, but only to consum- 
mated marriage. The Decretals of some Popes and the authori- 
ties that speak of an indissoluble bond he applies to a marriage 
that has been consummated by the marital coupla. Paucapalea, 
a disciple of Gratian, followed his teacher and tried to make Gra- 
tian’s idea clearer. It is interesting to find among the seven 
reasons for which Paucapalea says non-consummated marriage 
may be dissolved not only the choice of religious life but also 
dissolution by dispensation of the Church. Rolandus, later 
Pope Alexander III, wrote a work known as the Summa Magistri 
Rolandi, in which he, like Gratian, distinguishes between the 
initial bond by the giving of the marriage consent and its com- 
pletion by marital copula. His words are: ‘‘Notandum, quod 
conjugium aliud est initiatum tantum, aliud est initiatum et 
consummatum.”’ On the basis of this distinction he holds that 
non-consummated marriage is not a Sacrament and is not indis- 
soluble. He gives eight reasons for which non-consummated 
marriage may be dissolved. He differs from Gratian in that he 
admits the supervening cognatio spiritualis (spiritual relationship) 
as a cause for dissolving non-consummated marriage, which Gra- 
tian rejects, and that he denies that a second marriage consum- 
mated by sexual intercourse dissolves the previous non-consum- 
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mated marriage which Gratian admits as a cause for dissolution of 
marriage. Rufinus, in the Summa Decretorum Magistri Rufini, 
speaks of a double Sacrament in marriage, one effected by the 
mutual marriage consent, the other by the consummation of mar- 
riage through marital coupla. The first symbolizes the union of 
the soul with God and is dissoluble; the second symbolizes the 
union of Christ with His Church and is indissoluble. All these 
canonists—Gratian, Paucapalea, Rolandus, Rufinus—admit that 
non-consummated marriage is dissolved by religious profession. 
This is the School of Bologna. 

Not all scholars of the Middle Ages were of the opinion that 
non-consummated marriage is dissolved by religious profession. 
Peter Lombardus, in his Summa Sententiarum, explicitly rejects 
religious profession as a reason for dissolving non-consummated 
marriage. His authority at the University of Paris was so great 
that his Summa Sententiarum was the textbook of theological 
studies. Consequently, other men trained at that University 
followed the Magister Lombardus in their writings. It is im- 
portant to see what position the Popes took in the controversy 
between the representatives of the two Schools, Bologna and Paris. 

Pope Innocent II (1130-1143) had a question submitted to 
him concerning a woman who had been married but whose hus- 
band left her for some time at her father’s house intending later 
on to call for her and live with her. The Supreme Pontiff an- 
swered that marriage is contracted by mutual consent, and if 
therefore this woman before living with her husband has been 
joined to another man and had a child by him she is to be repre- 
hended. Consequently, he does not admit that a non-consum- 
mated marriage is dissolved by a consummated marriage. In 
the face of this decision, though given in a particular case, it is 
strange that Gratian and the other doctors of whom we spoke, 
and who wrote after this decision, adhere to the theory that non- 
consummated marriage is dissolved by a supervening consum- 
mated marriage. However, for centuries many of the affairs of 
the Church which eventually were reserved to the Supreme Pon- 
tiff were committed to the decision of local Councils and in some 
things to the individual bishops. 

Pope Alexander III, in the Decretal ‘‘Ex publico,”’ allowed the 
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dissolution of the bond of non-consummated marriage by religious 
profession, and the party remaining in the world is free to marry 
again. This Decretal was incorporated in the official collection 
of the Corpus Iuris under the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX, 
Cap. 7, Book 3, Title 32, and it has remained the law in the 
Church ever since. Other dissolutions of the marriage bond will 
be discussed in the next article. 








Eliminating Failure 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“The pupils who lack native ability sufficient for the work are 
not a large number,” is the conclusion of O’Brien in his study of 
high school failures. The conclusion is illuminating in view of 
the fact that every analysis of failure places great stress upon the 
lack of native ability on the part of the pupil. It can be in- 
stanced here that O’Brien was studying high school failures ex- 
clusively, and we do not know whether he studied selected or un- 
selected groups of pupils. When he further shows that there are, 
among high school graduates, as many pupils who have failed at 
some time in their school career as have not failed, we conclude that 
the group he studied was an unselected one. 

Certainly in the elementary grades we begin with an unselected 
group of pupils. A high percentage of failure in successive grades 
may give us carefully selected pupils in the upper grades. In the 
course of time the laggards will reach the upper grades. Com- 
pulsory school attendance gives us in the elementary grades a 
fair crosssection of the nation. A wide variety of courses in high 
school may distribute students of various abilities and place them 
in the courses best suited to their capacity. There is no such 
selectivity in the elementary grades. Aside from the pull of re- 
tardation the teacher of the highest elementary grade will have a 
class of as great a spread in ability as theteacher of the lowest grade. 

Heck classifies failure according to types. He traces respon- 
sibility for failure of the child to the child himself, to the teacher, 
to the school, or to the out-of-school environment. It is scarcely 
correct to say that the child himself is responsible for failure. 
Lack of mental ability and incurable physical defects are not the 
responsibility of the child. In cases where these factors interfere 
with school progress, we may better say that failure is traceable 
to the child. The school must bear responsibility for correction 
of physical defects that are remediable. It is regrettably true 
that many rural schools and many parish schools even in urban 
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areas do not have a functioning educational department. The 
professional services of doctor and nurse are often entirely lacking. 
The present trend in school administration puts on the school the 
burden of at least advising the home concerning the correction of 
remediable physical defects. 

Terman places great stress upon inferior menial ability as a fac- 
tor in retardation. He calls it the one important cause, a cause 
that is frequently overlooked. His work and the work of others 
in intelligence testing has thoroughly awakened educators to the 
fact that we have always with us a certain group of inferior ability 
that cannot progress at a normal rate in school, and for whom 
progress beyond a certain point is well nigh impossible. The 
children of the poor are not the feeble-minded class, but we fre- 
quently find that feeble-minded children come from poor homes 
because the parents of feeble-minded children are themselves 
feeble-minded. Families of this type move frequently from one 
locality to another, and their children attend school irregularly. 
Other complicating factors are late entry, little application to 
school work, and a general atmosphere that promotes delinquency. 

Obviously the best remedy for retardation due to lack of mental 
ability is a careful classification of all the pupils of the school. 
We must place every child in that group where the work will con- 
tribute most to his own development. In cases where this place- 
ment interferes with the welfare of others we must make the great- 
est good of the greatest number the deciding factor. It is a fore- 
most problem of school administration to modify the form of as- 
signment, the method of instruction, the content of the subject- 
matter, or all of these simultaneously, to fit the capacity and needs 
of the group and, as far as possible, of every child in the group. 
This is not the place to discuss the respective value of various de- 
vices of high utility in eliminating failure. We merely mention 
that ability grouping, individual instruction, special classes, the 
project method, the socialized recitation, modification of the 
course of study as to enrichment, elimination, or simplification, 
and variation in assignment, are among the devices in high favor 
to-day. The principle underlying the use of these various devices 
is the same: the school seeks the maximum development of 
every pupil. 
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It is difficult to eliminate entirely school failure that is traceable 
to the child. When an analysis of a particular situation reveals 
that the teacher is responsible for the failure of the pupil, we have 
a problem that is easier of solution. The teacher may neglect 
to make use of the best approved methods in the presentation of 
subject-matter. There is an inertia in teaching as in other em- 
ployments. It is often easy to discover that a teacher uses poor 
methods, but it is sometimes hard to convince the deficient 
teacher of the fact. We have in mind a case in which many pu- 
pils in a fifth grade failed to measure up to accepted standards of 
achievement in spelling. The teacher professed to be at a loss to 
explain their deficiency. On observation it became quickly evi- 
dent that she taught spelling in an artificial and spiritless manner. 
The various steps of an approved procedure were clearly presented 
in the preface of the textbook. When her attention was called to 
this instructive. material, she frankly confessed her oversight. 
Later she reported very gratifying progress on the part of her 
class. Here the mistake was merely the use of a poor method. 
The method proposed in the textbook was the fruit of long expe- 
rience of the author. 

The teacher may contribute to pupil failure by neglecting to 
study her problem cases. Each child in a class is worthy of spe- 
cial study. The teacher has a great need to establish rapport 
with the handicapped pupil, to take a personal interest in his 
difficulties, and to devote special study to overcoming these diffi- 
culties. Every principal must be prepared to advise with teach- 
ers about pupils seemingly headed towards failure. The prin- 
cipal must have acquaintance with methods and procedures that 
are standard, and be prepared to give every teacher the fruit of 
her study and experience. She must make the teacher respon- 
sible for the solution. It is a mistake for the principal to devote 
her own time to a special class of retarded or deficient children. 
Human nature is so constituted that even the best classified 
school will have a large number of problem cases. The principal 
may advise procedures and then supervise their application; 
the teaching of a special class deflects the principal from her main 
task, supervision. 

Every educator knows that many cases of a high percentage of 
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failure result from arbitrary standards of individual teachers. 
McElroy, after a study of failures in four large high schools, con- 
cludes ‘‘that it was the system of marking, or lack of system, which 
was at fault.’’ Good school administration can make the neces- 
sary adjustment. The principal will insist that all teachers 
understand clearly and apply fairly the standards of the school. 
The application of the theory of normal-curve distribution may 
make it easy for every teacher to apply standards correctly. In 
this theory it is assumed that a great many of any large unselected 
group will have average measures of capacity or achievement. 
The number having higher or lower measures will decrease pro- 
gressively by equal amounts; two very small groups about equal 
in number will appear at either end of the scale—the exception- 
ally high and the exceptionally low measures. Heck gives a dis- 
tribution in which seven percent receive marks of A and E, 
twenty-four percent marks of B and D, and thirty-eight percent 
marks of C. These percentages are not absolute, but other esti- 
mates of correct percentages differ very slightly from this scale. 
If we accept the theory of the normal-curve, we must object to a 
rating that differs substantially. The use of this curve gives the 
teacher a safe guide in the distribution of marks. There are fac- 
tors that will interfere with the exact application of the normal 
curve; the teacher of the given class must accept the burden of 
presenting these factors to the administrative head of the school. 

Does the feeble-minded child reach high school? Certain high 
school professors will give a facetious affirmative, but the answer 
is “‘no.”” Edwards concludes from this that the cause of failure in 
the high school is due not so much to lack of mental ability as to 
lack of interest. “I have long been convinced that the child will 
not fail to master that which he is interested in,” says Edwards, as 
he puts the blame for a lack of interest upon faulty teaching, fear 
of the teacher, scarcity of praise, and poor courses of study. 
Pupil interest is a first law of teaching. We make due allowance 
for a difference in natural gifts, but there is no chance for success 
in the teaching profession unless the teacher stirs the interest of 
the pupil in some measure. The beginning teacher may find the 
task very difficult. Experience gives a certain facility and felicity 
in the presentation of subject-matter. The veteran teacher 
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praises every pupil judiciously, gives no pupil cause for fear, and 
is able to enrich a poor course of study. Some experience is nec- 
essary; no one knows how to teach until he has taught, is an 
aphorism that expresses a truth. The beginning teacher may 
have a large percentage of failure. If investigation reveals that 
she is unfitted to teach, she must be dismissed. 

We come now to the factor of greatest importance. The ma- 
jority of writers on the subject attribute a high proportion of 
failures to the school. Edmonson gives a list of thirty explana- 
tions of the causes of excessive failure; twenty-one of these thirty 
explanations put the responsibility upon the school. When we 
overload a teacher with a very large number of pupils, we make it 
impossible for her to give individual attention to the handicapped. 
There is no absolute limit to the number of pupils that a given 
teacher can handle, but it is obvious that extremely large classes 
make individual attention impossible. If no special courses are 
provided for pupils of low ability or inadequate preliminary 
training, we place upon the teacher the great burden of minister- 
ing to every level of ability and achievement. Edmonson calls 
attention to the havoc that may be caused by the failure of school 
authorities to regulate the social and athletic activities of the 
school. Where no guiding hand exercises control, extra-curricu- 
lar activities rapidly infringe on classroom work. The final fac- 
tor of this type to which we call attention is the permission some- 
times granted pupils of low ability to attempt a schedule of 
courses that is beyond the capacity of the superior pupil. There 
is much wisdom in the traditional procedure which allows no 
pupil to take more than five subjects. Principals of Catholic 
high schools must give particular attention to this point. Every 
student carries the subject of religion; if this subject is weighted 
properly, it is only the exceptional pupil that can carry more than 
four “solids” in addition to religion. 

We can frequently eliminate those factors in failure for which 
the school is responsible. The difficulty of elimination becomes 
much greater in the case of factors traceable to the out-of-school 
environment of the student. In the first place, it is difficult to 
determine these factors. We must have an adequate knowledge 
of the neighborhood in which the student lives. His very dwell- 
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ing may be a factor; his family certainly is. Economic condi- 
tions may force a pupil of tender years to earn money in part-time 
employment. Frequently a principal finds that the retarded 
pupil who falls asleep in class is forced to spend many hours daily 
on a street corner, selling papers or shining shoes. Given the 
best disposition for study, a pupil thus handicapped simply does 
not have the opportunity for study. His daily schedule forces 
him to be present in school at a time when nature demands sleep 
and rest. Cramped living conditions often put home study in 
competition with a crying baby and a blaring radio. Perhaps 
in severe weather many dwellings have adequate heat in only one 
room, a room that must serve as a living room for all the family. 

These factors of the economic environment are of undoubted 
weight, but they do not compare in importance with the influence 
exerted by the atmosphere of the home. The actions, the words, 
the attitudes, even the gestures of parents and elder brothers and 
sisters make up this atmosphere. The child must live in this 
atmosphere and is affected by it. Coxe is of the opinion that an 
indifferent attitude at home might be almost as harmful to school 
success as open opposition. He conducted a study in which a 
large number of homes were investigated. In nearly eighty per- 
cent of the homes the investigators found nothing in the attitude 
of the parents to enourage school work. 

Every treatise on improved methods has in mind the reducing 
of school failures. The chief purpose of revising procedures is 
to make the work of the school more effective. Proponents of 
various plans that are proposed stress the fact that failure of 
handicapped pupils is less likely in the use of the given plan. 
The Buckingham Plan promotes all pupils to the next higher 
grade regardless of the teacher’s recommendation. Pupils rec- 
ommended for failure are promoted on probation for a period of 
six weeks. They have a special regimen not applied to other 
pupils. The receiving teacher follows a defined plan of work and 
takes exclusive responsibility for failing or finally receiving the 
probationary pupil. A careful record is kept of the previous and 
present work of the pupil on trial and of the procedure followed 
by the receiving teacher. The plan calls for the receiving teacher 
to visit the probationer’s home, to interview his parents, to give 
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him help outside of school hours, to fit methods and the course of 
study to his needs, and to report daily to his parents. Applica- 
tions of this plan in Springfield and Decatur, Illinois, reduced 
failure to five percent. Superintendent Maston, of Martins 
Ferry, Ohio, used the Buckingham Plan and gives his report as 
follows: “The experiment has conclusively proved that many 
students who ordinarily fail, do so because of our inability to 
stimulate them to their best efforts.”’ 

The use of the normal curve of distribution will reduce failure 
to a certain low percentage, as we have seen, but the procedure 
is thoroughly artificial unless we accompany the introduction of 
the normal curve with improved methods that warrant its ap- 
plication. The problem-project method is designed to put new 
life into the teaching act. There is no question that, where it is 
properly employed, it stimulates the pupils to greater interest 
and greater effort. Miss Crafts, the originator of the so-called 
Rochester Plan, advocates the use of immediate incentives to 
greater effort. Among the devices highly recommended are ex- 
hibits of good work, honorable mentions, honor rolls, and such 
modifications of classroom procedure as study and experimenta- 
tion may suggest. 

The case-study method stresses careful attention to the in- 
dividual. Records of each individual, readily accessible to the 
teacher, should give a complete history of the student. This type 
of record will afford opportunity for progressive diagnosis and 
treatment. With this record it is easy to give the student proper 
guidance, to develop normal behavior and attitudes. Based upon 
objective reliable measures of known significance, this cumulative 
record measures the capacity for college work very early in the 
career of the student. 

Peters is of the opinion that “‘more attention should be given 
to habits of study and social adjustments of dull pupils.’’ These 
two factors are of great importance in the guidance of every 
student. There is no new finding in this. Every experienced 
teacher knows it. Too much is said to-day about a modern shift 
of emphasis from subject-matter to child. The implication is 
that a generation ago the child received no attention. The re- 
verse is true. Sympathetic and helpful teachers have always 
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understood the need of a thorough knowledge of pupils, if we 
wish to reduce failures. In this day when professional prepara- 
tion threatens to engulf the student of education in a welter of 
detail, it becomes increasingly necessary to stress the homely 
wisdom of becoming acquainted with the school history, the home 
life, the likes and dislikes, the abilities and ambitions of every 
pupil. 

We laugh out of court the administration of failure as a punish- 
ment. In this day and age it is unthinkable. Perhaps we should 
regard with equal disfavor the practice of failing a pupil because 
he does not measure up to the arbitrary standards of his grade. 
Should we not rather ask ourselves: “Is this pupil able to under- 
take the work of the next succeeding grade?” Buckingham, 
Maston and Yawberg point out the embarrassing fact that ap- 
proximately seventy-five percent of pupils listed for failure com- 
pleted successfully the work of the succeeding grade when given 
an opportunity to attempt it. Should we not perhaps promote 
one hundred percent of the pupils in every grade, and place the 
responsibility for failing a child upon the receiving teacher? 
Every teacher in the elementary school knows that a child may 
fail in every subject except Arithmetic and English, and yet suc- 
cessfully attack the work of the next succeeding grade. If condi- 
tions in English and Arithmetic are serious, some opportunity 
may be given to the conditioned pupil to supply the deficiency in 
these subjects. Perhaps it is better to state the principle nega- 
tively by saying that we should place upon the teacher the burden 
of proving definite benefits to be derived from a repetition by the 
pupil of the course or grade in which he has failed to measure up 
to arbitrary standards of achievement. 

In a word, the supreme law in all promotional procedure is the 
good of the child. 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.8.B. 


Attitude of ‘‘Intellectuals’’ towards Religion 


A recent number of Schoénere Zukunft has a paper largely made up of 
quotations from a book entitled, ‘““Geisteskampf um Christus’ (Edit. 
Wichern, Berlin), by Karl Kindt, a Protestant writer who is one of the 
leading spokesmen of conservative Protestantism in Germany. When 
describing what the article calls “‘the secret or esoteric religion of the 
‘educated man,’ or the ‘Intellectuals’ as we might say,” the writer lays 
stress on the catastrophe of the Reformation (for that must be what he 
means by the breakdown of baroque culture), which created a cleavage 
between the world of reason and the world of faith, between the broad 
masses of people with their traditional belief in most of the essentials of 
Christian teaching and the so-called educated class—the intelligentsia, 
as the modern expression is, which, by whatever label it may hide its 
essential apostasy, is more or less consciously materialistic and atheis- 
tic in its outlook on life and ultimate realities. Kindt writes, of course, 
for Germany, so that his strictures and comments must be read with 
this circumstance in mind, but even so a great deal, if not most of what 
he says, is of much wider application. The secret religion of the 
average “‘intellectual,” taking the word as it is generally understood on 
the Continent, is a naked, unlimited materialism, and for that very 
reason it is in need of a certain esthetic, idealistic, and even Christian 
intellectual tinsel in order to cover its repulsive nakedness. “With 
such ‘intellectuals’ it is impossible to build either a strong State or a 
strong Church. Whereas the cultured man of a former epoch had his 
life rooted in a philosophy, the ‘intellectual’ swings from one viewpoint 
to another. He can only maintain himself on the tree of life by cease- 
lessly jumping this way and that, like a squirrel which would promptly 
fall to earth if it tried to sit still on any one of the tree’s swaying 
branches.” This mobility is described as “modernity” or up-to-dateness. 
The “‘intellectual’s” greatest fear is lest he be reproached with not being 
modern. He is always up-to-date; he moves with youth; he has over- 
come prejudices, whilst in reality he is the most unmodern of men, for 
he is ‘“‘modern” and ‘“‘up-to-date” only where this can be combined 
with his squirrel’s philosophy of life. The writer then describes the 
“intellectual’s’ attitude to the supernatural. And here our word 
“modernist” tallies perfectly with the type of man described by the 
German writer. His greatest fear, then, is any interference in the 
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world by God, for he is essentially a worshipper of evolution. His 
modernity is fear of the eternal actuality of God. He remains for ever 
in the antechamber of existence. Though he seemingly retains some of 
the traditional words and phrases belonging to orthodox supernatural 
religion, he has in reality emptied them of their true content. What 
he calls his faith in God has nothing in common with that of the sincere 
Christian. This becomes clear when we grasp the implications of what 
he calls ‘‘simple faith in God’’ stripped of all adventitious dogmas. The 
teaching of the Church and the various articles of the Creed are for him 
mere accretions of secondary importance. Yet, if a man would be a 
genuine Christian he must hold all these truths and believe them with 
the same kind of faith with which he confesses the existence of God, 
since they derive from the one true God of the opening clause of the 
Creed. ; 

The truth of the matter is that many intellectuals simply try to 
deceive both themselves and everybody else with their profession of a 
simple faith in God. However much he may assert the contrary, the 
“intellectual” fears nothing so much as contact with the true God, a 
contact that would necessarily jeopardize the whole mode of life and 
conduct which he has mapped out for himself. He loves indeed to move 
about in the great “ultimate problems,’”’ those happy hunting grounds 
which commit him to nothing. In this way he shakes off the immense 
burden and the tremendous restrictions which are inseparable from 
belief in the true and living God. More than that, he does not blush 
to pour out the vials of his scorn over those who have taken up the 
tremendous responsibilities and burdens of real faith; this he does on 
the plea of his own superior, purged, and refined belief. He buries all 
these solemn truths in the oubliettes of the ‘“‘unconscious,’’ from whence 
they nevertheless emerge against his will to haunt his vacant hours. 
Though such a one seems to escape the burden of true religion, of a 
living faith in a living, personally governing and ruling God, he never 
experiences the “‘joy of believing’’—to the end he remains in the ante- 
chamber of reality and life. 

These considerations likewise constitute the theme of an article in 
the Protestant monthly, Zeitwende (April, 1939). The writer dwells on 
the difference between a vague belief in a “Supreme Being’’ from which 
no binding moral obligations can be deduced, and the concrete Christian 
faith in a personal God. That the believer in a Supreme Being is only 
concerned with his own conception of God, and not with the living 
God, is shown by his indifference to Christ and all that Christ stands 
for. Such an attitude is like that of a man who assures me that he is 
enormously fond of music, but that Beethoven or Bach leaves him 
cold. Our faith is not faith in an idea, but in a living, personal God who 
has revealed Himself in Christ, whose life, work and teaching, but above 
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all whose death and resurrection, make it abundantly evident that God 
is infinitely interested in His creature, man. The Incarnation brings 
it home to all that God is no mere necessary postulate of reason; nor 
is He the mere omnipotent maker and moulder of a huge universe; 
still less is He just a taskmaster and a judge. No, He is a Father and 
a Friend quite as much as He is a Creator. The phrase, “I believe there 
is a Supreme Being,” may have a religious sound, but it rings hollow; 
it chills and numbs the heart and can have but little practical bearing 
on thought and conduct. But God, as shown forth by Christ, the 
Father as revealed by the Son, is a God whose very thought warms the 
heart, fires the imagination, and stills the anguished soul. 


Religious Statistics in Greater Germany 


In La Vie Initellectuelle of April 10 Max Tiirmer gives interesting 
religious statistics of the Third Reich now comprising some 87 million 
souls. By the annexation of Bohemia—the “protectorate” amounts 
to nothing less—the number of Catholics in Germany has risen to 
37,500,000 souls, which means that one-tenth of all the children of 
the Church are now under the immediate authority of National-Social- 
ism. Besides these, a vast number of Catholics of countries contiguous 
to Germany are to a greater or lesser degree subject to the influence 
of the system. The religious statistics are as follows: 


43,500,000 Protestants (50%) 
37,500,000 Catholics (43.1%) 
900,000 other Christians (1%) 
750,000 Jews (0.86%) 
4,350,000 non-Christians or of no religion (5%) 


The foregoing numbers of Catholics and Protestants are those of bap- 
tized persons of either denomination, and such as have not formally 
seceded from their respective Churches. The 900,000 ‘‘other Christians” 
include 800,000 members of the Czech National Church, 70,000 Old 
Catholics, and several thousand Orthodox. Of the 37,500,000 Catholics, 
about thirty millions are German-speaking, six millions are Czechs, 
one million are Poles, the rest are Croats, Slovenes, Lithuanians, etc. 
The territories annexed by Hitler since March, 1938, contain a popula- 
tion of about eighteen millions, of whom more than fifteen millions are 
Catholics. What their position in Bohemia and Moravia will be before 
long, it would be idle to speculate. It is likewise too early to speculate 
as to how the Czech religious authorities and the faithful will react to 
what they have to expect. The Catholics of Greater Germany are, 
humanly speaking, in a desperate plight. But a Christian has no 
right to dispair; ‘‘the worst evils are not eternal.’’ As Cardinal Pacelli, 
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now Puis XII, wrote on March 17, 1935, to Cardinal Schulte of Cologne: 
“Galilean, Thou hast conquered! This cry of a neo-pagan of the past 
will one day be repeated by his successors of our own day.”’ 


A War of Nerves 


The same Review in its issue of April 25 has some pertinent comments 
on the present state of universal tension, whilst at the same time it 
exhorts its readers to patience and strength in hope. Though the actual 
butchery has not yet begun, no one can be under any delusion but that 
war has started, not indeed a war waged with guns, tanks and aero- 
planes, but a war of nerves. By keeping up a state of general tension, 
by the spread of news false and true, by means of the radio, the news- 
paper and every means of publicity and propaganda, a very real war is 
being waged. That nation will be defeated, even before a shot is fired, 
whose nerves give way, which thinks it is not able to stand up against 
aggression. Hence, in a period like the present it is a duty to conserve 
nervous energy by refusing to be intimidated or unduly depressed. The 
more men think and talk of peace, the more remote war becomes, for 
just as an epidemic presupposes a certain general lowering of vitality, 
so do those who think of precipitating a war strive to create a certain 
moral prostration and widespread pessimism. Above all, it is impor- 
tant to react against the notion that war is as inevitable as a law of 
nature. Those who would be strong must keep anxiety and depression 
at arm’s length. 


The ‘‘Days’’ of Creation 


L’Ami du Clergé of April 20, in answer to an inquiry, examines once 
again the meaning of the word ‘“‘day”’ in the first chapter of Genesis. 
It is evident that, in the language of the Bible, the word is sometimes 
used to designate a given moment, as when there is a question of ‘‘the 
day of the vengeance of the Lord,” but there is no passage in which it 
could be said to refer to anything like the ‘‘periods’’ of modern geology. 
It is not contrary to Catholic dogma to interpret the six days of creation 
as representing so many periods. On the other hand, seeing that the 
inspired writer speaks of evening and morning, it would seem that he 
had in mind a day of twenty-four hours—a period of work followed by 
one of rest. It never was the aim of the inspired writer to impart what 
could be formally described as scientific information; on the contrary, 
his sole aim was to convey, in the ordinary popular language of his 
contemporaries, and in words adapted to their capacity, some notion 
of the creation of all that comes within the daily experience of ordinary 
man. By the method adopted by him he taught men that everything 
is God’s handiwork, and His alone, even though He may have imparted 
to the raw material of the universe certain mysterious forces by the 
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operation of which the world of matter gradually assumed the shape in 
which we behold it. By dividing the divine work of creation into six 
days, the inspired writer brought home to his readers the fact of the 
divine origin of the week, and in particular the heavenly gift of the day 
of repose. 


Catholic Undergraduates’ Religion in Holland 


A Dutch paper organized an inquiry among first-year Catholic under- 
graduates. They were asked to answer a series of fairly easy questions 
on dogma, or apologetics generally, with a view to ascertaining how 
much religious knowledge they had taken with them from their respec- 
tive Catholic schools. The first question, on the existence of God and 
its proofs from reason, was generally well answered. The question on 
the nature of a Sacrament, with special reference to Baptism, was 
answered correctly by only a few of the 142‘students examined. Hardly 
any were able to prove that Confirmation is a Sacrament (question 3). 
Only ten students knew what is meant by sanctifying grace. Questions 
5 and 6, on the effects of Confirmation and the Church’s unchanging 
teaching as regards dogma, received the best answers, and pointed to 
the thoroughness of the religious instruction given in Catholic middle 
schools. Question 8 (How do we learn of God’s revelation?) shows the 
difference between Catholic and Protestant belief. Here all the stu- 
dents knew what Protestant belief is, but none could correctly tell the 
Catholic position. Questions on Christ’s teaching on the relations 
between God and man, and on the logical sequence between original 
sin, redemption, baptism, sanctifying grace and heaven, were generally 
well answered, but few knew how to answer the objection that the 
Rosary is only mumbling (quoted from The Tablet, London, April 29). 


The First Christian Community 


In conclusion I can only draw attention to a very interesting paper 
entitled: ‘‘La premiére communauté chrétienne 4 Jérusalem’’ (as 
described in Acts, ii. 41—v. 42) in Ephemerides Theologice of Louvain. 
This Review is of very great value by reason of its many reviews of 
books and its Elenchus Bibltographicus which keeps the reader informed 
on every book or article of importance published during the quarter 
covered by each issue of the Ephemerides. 

















Answers to Questions 
Regulations Concerning Gregorian Masses 


Question: Will you please explain what regulations there are con- 
cerning the so-called Gregorian Masses? Also inform us why those 
Masses are preferable to ordinary Masses for the dead, and whether 
the obligation to say them on thirty continuous days is so absolute that 
the series is broken and must be started over again if for any reason the 
sequence was interrupted by one or several days. May the Masses be 
said for two (e.g., father and mother)? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The practice of saying thirty Masses on consecutive 
days for the soul of some deceased person originated with Pope 
St. Gregory the Great (590-604). He himself tells in his work 
called ‘“The Dialogues” that, when he was abbot of the Benedic- 
tine monastery at Rome and one of his monks (Justus by name) 
had died, he ordered one of the priests of the community to say 
thirty Masses on thirty consecutive days for the repose of his 
soul. And St. Gregory relates that after the thirty days the de- 
ceased monk appeared to a monk of the same monastery, and told 
him that he had been released from purgatory on the thirtieth 
day. This occurrence became known and others followed the 
example of St. Gregory. Although the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites on April 8, 1628, forbade various superstitious Masses that 
went under the name of St. Gregory, the same Sacred Congrega- 
tion on October 28, 1628, declared that it did not intend to forbid 
the thirty days’ Gregorian Masses. 

A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences of March 
15, 1884 (Acta Sanctz Sedis, XVI, 508), deals with the question 
whether the belief of the faithful expecting from the Gregorian 
Masses the special favor of the divine mercy that a soul will be 
freed from purgatory is religious and reasonable, and whether the 
Church has approved of the practice to celebrate those Masses. 
The answer was that these points are approved by the Church. 
Together with this decision, there is published the vote or study 
of the consultors, and in these pages there is a great deal of in- 
formation concerning the Gregorian Masses (Acta Sanctxe Sedis, 
XVI, 510-523). 
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When the question arose whether the Gregorian Masses could 
be said for the living and whether there was a plenary indulgence 
annexed to the Gregorian Masses, the Sacred Congregation of 
Indulgences answered that the Gregorian Masses are for the dead, 
and as to the indulgence, it was not certain that such had been 
granted, but the Sacred Congregation had by the Decree of March 
13, 1884, approved the practice of the thirty Masses and the 
pious belief of the faithful about the special efficacy of the Gre- 
gorian Masses (August 24, 1888; Acta Sanctz Sedis, XXI, 254). 

Another question is whether the Gregorian Masses may be said 
not only for one individual soul but for several together (e.g., 
for father and mother, for the deceased members of a family, 
etc.). There seems to be no objection to saying the Gregorian 
Masses for several deceased persons. A Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Indulgences, quoted by Gasparri (“De Sanctis- 
sima Eucharistia,” II, p. 172), among other questions, asks 
whether the Gregorian Masses must be said “pro una tantum 
anima absque ulla alia speciali intentione,’’ and the answer is: 
‘““Misse pro ea anima debent applicari, cuius liberatio a pcenis 
purgatorii a divina misericordia imploratur” (Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Indulgences, January 14, 1889). Some authors draw 
from that Decree a prohibition to say the Gregorian Masses for 
several deceased persons, but, as one can see from the question, 
it was not asked whether the Masses may be said for one or 
several, but for a deceased and for some other special intention. 
Wherefore, Vermeersch-Creusen, in Periodica (XIV, p. 83), say 
that nothing has been defined by the Church on this point, and 
the special intercession for the dead peculiar to these Masses may 
benefit several souls as well as one. 

As to the thirty days, the Holy Office on December 12, 1912 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, V, 32), declared that the Gregorian Masses 
must be said continuously for thirty days, and that it does not 
suffice to complete the thirty Masses by having several priests 
say some of the Masses, or one priest say several, on the same 
day (e.g., on Christmas Day). The only interruption and ex- 
tension beyond the thirty days is permitted on the last three days 
of Holy Week, as Pope Benedict XIV explains. 

Any interruption, intentional or unintentional, breaks the 
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series of the thirty Masses (excepting the three last days of Holy 
Week), and the subsequent Masses can no longer be considered 
Gregorian Masses. Must the priest who agreed to say thirty 
Masses as Gregorian Masses, and who did not say them on thirty 
consecutive days, start over again and say the thirty Masses 
daily without any interruption? It is a matter of the contract or 
agreement between the person offering the stipend and the priest 
accepting it under the condition offered, namely, that the thirty 
Masses be said as Gregorian Masses. Most probably the Church 
considers the condition under which the stipend was offered and 
accepted sufficiently important to induce a grave obligation, for 
in two Decrees (in 1889 and 1912, quoted above) the Holy See 
insists on the obligation to say the Masses on thirty consecutive 
days. An additional obligation may be created by receiving a 
larger than the usual stipend because of the special obligation of 
the priest to the daily and uninterrupted saying of Mass for 
thirty days, so that if he is not able to say Mass daily he must get 
another priest to continue the series. We do not know of any 
authors of high standing who excuse an intentional interruption 
of the thirty days’ Masses. Interruption caused by mistake or 
through unavoidable circumstances is to be judged, we believe, 
according to the ordinary rules of excuses from obligations as- 
sumed by agreement. It is reasonable to assume that the offerer : 
of the stipend would not insist on the additional obligation, daily ; 
Mass for thirty days, when that condition attached to the agree- ‘ 
ment is broken unintentionally, nor is the priest to be supposed : 
to have made any such promise to the offerer, unless the stipend 
offered was unusually large. Noldin (‘‘Theologia Moralis,”’ 
III, n. 329, ed. 1930), Cappello (‘‘De Sacramentis,”’ I, n. 769), 
Priimmer (‘‘Manuale Theologie Moralis,” III, n. 269), Tanquerey 
(“Synopsis Theologiz Dogmatice,’’ III, n. 824), Mare (‘‘Insti- 
tutiones Morales,” II, n. 1622), Ferreres (“Compendium Theolo- 
giz Moralis,” n. 484), may be.consulted on Gregorian Masses. 
Most of these authors excuse an unintentional interruption of the 
thirty days and do not oblige the priest to start over again. 
Cappello and Tanquerey hesitate, and would rather that the 
priest either get a condonation from the offerer of the stipends or 
from the Holy See. Davis (‘‘Moral and Pastoral Theology,” 
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III, p. 156) says that, if the giver of the stipend cannot be asked 
for condonation, application should be made to the Holy See 
for condonation; otherwise the priest must start over again. 
Anler (‘“The Pastoral Companion,” p. 36, ed. 1930) adheres to the 
opinion of those authors who excuse an inculpable interruption. 

In reference to Gregorian Masses, THE HOMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL REvIEW has been asked whether the family of the de- 
ceased that gets a large number of Mass cards at the funeral, 
instead of flowers, may combine the various individual stipends 
and have Gregorian Masses said. There seems to be no objection, 
because all the Masses were intended for the deceased and it 
would not be contrary to the intention of the donors of the sti- 
pends to put them into the form of Gregorian Masses. It is not 
true, however, that the family of the deceased has a strict right 
to combine the stipends into the Gregorian Masses, for the donors 
of the stipends are the only ones who have a strict right to deter- 
mine the conditions of the celebration of the Masses; they offer 
their individual stipend to the priest through the family. It 
cannot be said -that the Mass offerings are given to the family; 
at most, the donors leave it to the family where they want the 
Masses to be said. The priest who knows that the stipends were 
individual offerings from various people need not accept them for 
Gregorian Masses, but if he does he most probably is bound to ob- 
serve the rules on this kind of Masses. 


Accepting Mass Stipends in the Confessional 


Question: You wrote in the current May issue, p. 866, that there is 
no law forbidding a priest to accept Mass stipends in the confessional, 
unless a statute in a diocese forbids it. Is not the law of the Second 
Plenary Council still in force? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Yes, n. 289 of that Council forbids priests to ask for 
and accept from the penitents anything in compensation for the 
administration of the Sacrament of Penance, and states that the 
priest should refuse to accept spontaneous offerings under any 
title, and should not even permit the offering of Mass stipends 
in the sacred tribunal. We had overlooked that regulation and 
are thankful to our correspondent for having drawn our atten- 
tion to it. According to the general principles of Canon Law, 
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the laws of the Plenary Councils of Baltimore remain in force 
in all things with the exception of those that are now contrary 
to the laws of the Code. The regulation of the Council does not 
in any way contravene the Canons of the Code. The Roman 
Ritual (Ordo ministrandi Sacramentum Penitentiz, n. 21) forbids 
the confessor to impose pecuniary penances in his own favor, 
and to ask for or accept anything as a compensation for the minis- 
try of the Sacrament of Penance. Mass stipends cannot be 
called a compensation, for they are not given for the work of the 
confessional but that a future and different kind of work, the 
celebration of Mass, may be done. Wherefore, the Roman 
Ritual is not concerned with the question of Mass stipends. 


Lending Money on Interest and the Code of Canon Law 


Question: The opposition of the Catholic Church to taking interest 
on money loaned is well known, and if we are not mistaken, there was 
no general regulation of the Church before the Code that it was lawful 
to lend money at interest. Has the Code of Canon Law changed the 
attitude of the Church in this matter? STUDIOSUS. 


Answer: Canon 1543 reads: “If a fungible thing is given to 
another in such a manner that it becomes his own, and is to be 
later on returned in kind only, no gain may be made by reason of 
the contract itself. However, in lending a fungible thing, it is 
not per se illicit to make an agreement about the legal interest, 
unless it is certain that it is excessive, nor is it illicit to make an 
agreement for more than the legal interest, if a just and propor- 
tionate title justifies such an agreement.” 

Fungible goods are described by Webster as ‘‘a thing of a class 
or kind such that one individual or part may be used in place of 
any other individual or equal part in satisfaction of an obligation.” 
The first part of Canon 1543 is a reminder of the old principle 
followed by the Church that when something unproductive is 
loaned to another person one should not demand anything more 
than what he had loaned, but should be satisfied to receive back 
things in the same kind and quantity and quality as he had 
given tothe other. The fundamental reason why the lender is not 
entitled to more than what he gave to the other is that the owner- 
ship was transferred to the one who borrowed the goods, and 
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supposing that the goods are for consumption, not for profit, 
there is no reason why the lender should receive more than he 
gave. For the work of charity that there is in lending, no profit 
should be demanded according to the words of our Lord ‘Give 
to him that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of 
thee turn not away” (Matt., v. 42). When there were other 
reasons for demanding a compensation for the service rendered, 
that is to say, outside and beyond the loan of fungible things, 
as for instance, loss of profit which one could have made with the 
things loaned to another, or damage arising from the loan, the 
Church did not object to a moderate charge for the loan of things. 

The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 1543, does for the first 
time in the history of canonical legislation approve by a general 
law the taking of the legal interest, unless it is evident that it is 
excessive. The commentators of the Code do not agree in ex- 
plaining the reason for the changed attitude of the Church. Some 
say that the legal title itself is considered a sufficient reason for 
taking interest, but, as others point out, there were such laws in 
existence when the Church protested against profit-making from 
loans. Other authors, and with good reason we believe, point out 
that money in modern industries and commercial enterprises is 
not an unproductive thing, but the instrument of the marvellous 
developments in all fields of human endeavor. The opponents of 
all taking of interest on money loaned deride those who say that 
money is productive, as though they say money begets money 
like a cow begets a calf. Such expressions are not sensible and 
of no help to solve a question intelligently. Any man who has 
had experience in attending to any kind of business big or small 
will admit that he is willing and glad to pay a moderate rate of 
interest if only he can get the loan of money. The vast majority 
of mankind lives and acts under the present system in the firm 
belief that they are doing what is right, and who will say that they 
are all mistaken? If it were against the law of God, the Church 
could not and would not approve of taking interest as she does 
approve it in Canon 1543. 


Impediment of Consanguinity in Third Degree Touching First 


Question: The Code of Canon Law distinguishes between marriage 
impediments of major and lesser degree. In the impediment of blood 
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relationship it states that when the two persons who intend to get mar- 
ried are related to each other in unequal degree (that is to say, one is 
nearer to the common ancestor than the other in the line of descent of the 
collateral lines branching out from the ancestor), the degree farther re- 
moved counts (Canon 96, 3). If then one is related in the third degree 
of the collateral line touching the first, the two persons are related in the 
third degree which is an impediment of lesser degree. Is that true 
when the first degree is touched? PASTOR 


Answer: The Holy See does make a distinction between 
the ordinary third degree of consanguinity in the collateral line, 
for in the quinquennial faculties given to the bishops in the United 
States by the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments we read 
that power to dispense is given for all impediments of minor de- 
gree mentioned in Canon 1042. That should include the third 
degree of consanguinity touching the first, for according to Canon 
96, 3, it would be an impediment of minor degree. However, in 
the same faculties we read that from consanguinity in the second 
or third degree touching the first, the bishop can dispense only 
for grave and urgent reasons, whenever there is danger in delay 
and the marriage cannot be postponed until a dispensation be 
obtained from the Holy See. There is no faculty given to the 
bishops to dispense from consanguinity in the second or third 
degree touching the first, for what is here said about an emergency 
is nothing but a repetition of Canon 81, a faculty which the Code 
itself gives. In pre-Code law there was always an extraordinary 
faculty required to dispense from consanguinity when it touched 
the first degree. The Code seemed to have abolished that dis- 
tinction, but the practice of the Roman Curia still adheres to the 
former law on this point and considers such blood relationship 
as an impediment of major degree. We notice that some com- 
mentators still insist that the third degree touching the first is 
not an impediment of major degree. Theoretically, it may not 
be, but practically the Holy See numbers it among the impedi- 
ments of major degree when, in the bishops’ faculties, it first says 
that they may dispense for just and reasonable cause from im- 
pediments of minor degree, and in the next paragraph puts the 
case in question among the major degree impediments from which 
the Ordinary cannot dispense except under conditions similar to 
those enumerated in Canon 81. 
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Concerning the second degree of blood relationship touching 
the first, there is a special Instruction of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments, August 1, 1931 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 413). 
The Holy See does not favor and never has encouraged marriages 
between very near blood relations. The bishops are urged to dis- 
courage marriages between persons related in the second degree | 
touching the first. Through public instruction the people are 
to be taught the mind of the Church concerning those marriages. 

When the bishop judges that in some extraordinary case the mar- 
riage should be allowed, he must submit to the Holy See not only 
one or another of the so-called canonical reasons, but special 
ones. Ordinarily the petition should be made by the bishop in 
his own handwriting, or, if that cannot be done without great 
inconvenience, he must at least specially recommend the petition 
for the dispensation and personally sign it. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Roman Documents 


Non-Catholics Acting as Petitioners in Marriage Cases 


The Holy Office was asked whether the declaration of January 
28, 1928, issued by that Sacred Congregation to the effect that 
non-Catholics cannot be plaintiffs or petitioners in marriage cases 
has reference only to cases tried by the Sacred Roman Rota or 
also to cases tried by diocesan tribunals. The answer is that the 
declaration refers to both the Roman Rota and diocesan tribunals. 

Furthermore, the Holy Office was asked whether the promoter 
of justice may, in virtue of Canon 1971, without previous faculty 
from the Holy Office, take the part of plaintiff or petitioner in 
marriage cases when the non-Catholic has denounced the in- 
validity of his marriage to the Ordinary. The answer is that he 
may not unless the public welfare, in the judgment of the Ordi- 
nary, calls for the trial (Holy Office, March 22, 1939; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXXI, 131). 


Apostolic Indulgences of His Holiness Pope Pius XII 


Persons who have some religious articles (beads, rosaries, 
crosses, crucifixes, small statues, medals) blessed with the Apos- 
tolic Indulgences by the Holy Father or by a priest having the 
faculty to give this blessing, may gain the following indulgences: 

(1) Those who are in the habit of reciting at least once a week 
the beads of Our Lord, or any of the beads of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, or the Rosary (at least five decades), or the Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin, or the Vespers or one nocturn with Lauds of 
the Office of the Dead, or the Penitential or Gradual Psalms, or 
do a work of mercy at least once a week, or assist at Mass, may 
when going to confession and Holy Communion and by saying a 
prayer for the intention of the Supreme Pontiff gain a Plenary 
Indulgence on the following days: Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity Sunday, Corpus Christi, Sacred 
Heart, Purification, Annunciation, Assumption, Nativity and Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary; Nativity of 
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St. John Baptist, both Feasts of St. Joseph, SS. Peter and Paul, 
Andrew, James, John, Thomas, Philip and James, Bartholomew, 
Matthew, Simon and Jude, Mathias and All Saints. 

Persons who do not go to confession and Holy Communion but 
say with a contrite heart some prayer for the intention of the 
Supreme Pontiff, may on the above-mentioned days gain a partial 
indulgence of seven years. 

Besides, whoever performs any of the aforesaid works of de- 
votion or charity may, as often as he does so, gain a partial in- 
dulgence of three years. 

(2) Priests who are accustomed to say Holy Mass daily unless 
legitimately impeded, may gain a plenary indulgence on the above- 
mentioned days, provided they receive the Sacrament of Penance 
and say a prayer for the intention of the Supreme Pontiff. As 
often as they say Holy Mass, they may gain a partial indulgence 
of five years. 

(3) Those who are bound to the recitation of the Divine Office 
gain by fulfilling the obligation on those days a plenary indulgence, 
provided they receive the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy 
Eucharist and say a prayer for the intention of the Supreme 
Pontiff. Those who recite the Office with at least a contrite heart, 
may on each of those days gain a partial indulgence of five years. 

(4) Whoever recites in the morning, at noon and towards the 
evening, or as soon as he can after those times, the Angelus 
Domini and in the Paschal season the Regina celi (or, if he does 
not know those prayers, five Hail Marys), and those who at the 
first hour of the night say the De profundts (or, if they do not 
know it, one Our Father, Hail Mary, and Eternal rest, etc.), gain 
a partial indulgence of five hundred days. 

(5) The same Indulgence may be gained by those who every 
Friday meditate for a little while on the Passion and Death of 
Christ and devoutly recite three Our Fathers and Hail Marys. 

(6) Those who examine their conscience and sincerely detest 
their sins with the purpose of amendment and devoutly recite one 
Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory in honor of the Most Holy 
Trinity, and five times Glory be to the Father in memory of the 
five wounds of Our Lord, gain an indulgence of three hundred days. 

(7) Whoever prays for the dying and recites for them at least 
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one Our Father and Hail Mary, gains an indulgence of one hun- 
dred days. 

(8) Finally, if one about to die devoutly commends his soul to 
God and receives the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist 
or is at least of contrite heart and pronounces the Most Holy Name 
of Jesus (orally if he can, otherwise in his heart), and accepts 
death from the hands of God patiently in atonement for his sins, 
he gains a plenary indulgence. 


MonltTa 


(1) Objects fit to receive the blessing with the Apostolic In- 
dulgences are only chaplets, rosaries, crosses, crucifixes, small 
statues, medals, provided they are not made of pewter, lead, 
hollow glass and similar material that may be easily broken or 
destroyed. 

(2) The images of Saints may not represent others than those 
properly canonized or found in approved martyrologies. 

(3) In order that he may gain the Apostolic Indulgences, it is 
necessary that a person carry on his person or keep respectfully 
in his house some one of the articles blessed by the Holy Father or 
by a priest authorized to bless religious objects with the Apostolic 
Indulgences. 

(4) By explicit declaration of His Holiness, the concession of 
the Apostolic Indulgences does not in any way interfere with the 
indulgences which the Roman Pontiffs may perhaps already have 
attached to the prayers, pious exercises, or works mentioned 
above (Sacred Penitentiary, March 11, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXXI, 132-134). 


Homily of His Holiness Pope Pius XII Given at the Solemn 
Papal Mass on Easter Sunday 

In the Acta A postolice Sedis of April 24 is reprinted the Homily 
which the Holy Father preached at his Solemn Mass on Easter Day 
in the Basilica of St. Peter adjoining the Vatican Palace, the 
residence of the successor of St. Peter. The first words of the 
Holy Father after his election to the Papacy were words of peace 
and exhortation to the world at large to work sincerely and 
unitedly for peace and harmony among all nations. All other 
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public pronouncements since made by the new Supreme Pontiff 
have been words of peace. It is evidently his most earnest deter- 
mination to do all in his power to keep mankind out of another 
world war, which has been on the verge of breaking out repeatedly 
the last two years. 

Quite naturally the Holy Father’s mind in addressing the im- 
mense throng of people that crowded St. Peter’s on Easter Sunday 
came at once to the words of Jesus spoken to His Apostles after 
the Resurrection: “‘Pax vobis’”’ (John, xx. 19). He draws atten- 
tion to the strange paradox that there is nothing more desirable 
and actually desired by all than peace, and yet everywhere there 
is talk of war, feverish preparation for war, dread and anxiety 
that war may break out any day. The Holy Father draws atten- 
tion to the fact that no true peace can exist when people for 
selfish motives form parties that fight their own nationals; when 
millions of people are out of work and cannot with the best will 
get a decent chance to support themselves, while these same un- 
fortunates see others living in luxury and caring nothing for 
equalizing material things to some extent. How can there be 
peace when there is no codperation between nation and nation 
for the progress and welfare of the world, and not even justice and 
fairness in keeping solemn agreements and words of honor (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 145). 


Annual Report to Be Made by Oriental Priests Working in 
the Care of Souls for Orientals outside Their Patriarchate 


In the United States the only Orientals who have their own 
Ordinary of the Oriental Rite are the two branches of the Greek- 
Ruthenian Rite. There are Catholics from practically all Oriental 
Rites in the United States, and they are taken care of, wherever 
possible, by priests of the respective Rites, the priests working 
under the jurisdiction of the Latin Ordinaries, our bishops. 
These priests are to send a report annually to the Holy See 
through the Latin Ordinary on the work they have done for the 
people of the Oriental Rite of whom they are taking care. A 
form for that report has been published by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church, which evidently has been sent to 
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the bishops, for it is not published in the Acta A postolice Sedis. 
The present Decree itself was issued last year, but was not put 
into the Acta until now (Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Rite, November 16, 1938; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 169). 


Decisions of the Sacred Roman Rota in 1938 


The Acta Apostolice Sedis of May 4 publishes a list of the 
cases tried and decided by the Sacred Roman Rota, seventy- 
seven in all; with a few exceptions, they are marriage cases. 
Very little information is given on those cases, only the reason 
for the nullity and the answer whether the plea for nullity was 
upheld or rejected. The facts in the various cases are not given; 
the Sacred Roman Rota publishes from time to time a small 
volume covering the cases of one year. The most recent volume 
advertised in the Acta Apostolice Sedis (issue of March 31, 1939) 
is Volume XXII, covering the Decisions of 1930. 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been made Prothonotaries Apostolic: the 
Right Rev. Msgri. John M. Wolfe (Archdiocese of Dubuque) and 
J. E. Coursol (Diocese of St. John of Quebec). 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. George Telford and Henry O’Brien 
England (Archdiocese of Westminster); August Vojacek, John 
Q. Halpin, John C. Wieneke, James P. Taken, Michael J. Thiltgen, 
Patrick J. Coffey, Peter O’Malley, Joseph P. Martin and Edward 
J. Dougherty (Archdiocese of Dubuque); William O’Grady 
(Diocese of Brentwood); Emil Chartier (Archdiocese of Mon- 
treal); Avila Majeau and Alberic Picotte (Diocese of St. John 
of Quebec). 

The following have been given the Commenda of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great: Messrs. William Leland Galvin and 
Frederick Vernon Murphy (Archdiocese of Baltimore); William 
MaclIlroy (Diocese of Down and Connor). The following were 
made Knights of the Order of Pope St. Sylvester: Messrs. James 
Cartier, Louis Joseph E. Brais, and Philip A. G. Dehase (Diocese 
of St. John of Quebec) (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 177). 
STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Bart 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of August 


The Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
By M. C. Cassy 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


Purpose and Institution of This Sacrament 


“‘ For this ts the will of God, your sanctification’ (I Thess., iv. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) God called all men to sanctification. 
(2) Christ established the way and the means. 
(3) Extreme Unction provided for a special need. 
(4) So instituted by Christ. 
(5) Promulgated by St. James: defined by the Church. 
(6) In practical use from Apostolic times. 
(7) Appreciation of this Sacrament. 


In these words St. Paul declares emphatically that God wills the per- 
sonal sanctification of all Christians. His letter is addressed to the 
Thessalonians, but it is directed to all Christians and all people of every 
time and place. For St. Paul wrote as the instrument of God, for the 
spiritual guidance of the human race. He wrote, as St. Peter declared, 
“according to the wisdom given to him”’ (II Peter, iii. 15). His letters 
are Holy Scripture. His words are the words of God. With fullest force, 
then, they apply to us individually, for God wills our personal sanctifica- 
tion. 

This is the greatest dignity to which God could call us. It is the 
highest expression of His mercy towards us; because in willing our 
sanctification God determines to restore us to the high place from which 
we originally fell. Here we have the clearest evidence of His love and 
wisdom, because He does not recall our freedom, He does not reverse 
His judgment, He does not change our nature, and yet He has devised a 
perfect plan to affect our restoration. 


The Chief Purpose of Human Life 


God had our sanctification in mind when He said to Moses: ‘Speak 
to the congregation of Israel, and thou shalt say to them: ‘Be ye holy 
because I the Lord your God am holy’”’ (Lev., xix. 1, 2). And Jesus 
Christ had our sanctification positively in mind when He said: “My 
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meat is to do the will of God that sent Me that I may perfect His work”’ 
(John, iv. 34). In fact, we know that Christ took up our cause so com- 
pletely, and fulfilled God’s will so perfectly, that He became in truth 
the model, the author, and the cause of our sanctification. Christ 
showed us the way by word and example; and He gained for us an in- 
exhaustible treasure of merit by His passion and death. Then He 
established the simplest and most natural means by which we can 
obtain for our own sanctification a share in His merits. The treasury 
of merit which Christ accumulated is always open and accessible to all. 
Thus, Christ almost literally gave us the keys to the gates of God’s 
mercy. Actually, as we know, for the preservation of order He ap- 
pointed the Apostles and their successors in the Church to administer 
His treasury, to develop and protect the means, and to continue His 
work of sanctification under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 

Evidently, then, the sanctification of human beings is the most im- 
portant purpose of human history, and the most important problem 
in our lives. As Catholics, we have a distinct advantage. We know 
the will of God. We know the obstacles in the way of our fulfilling 
that will. We know our own weaknesses. We know the end; we know 
the means and how to use them. Yet, in comparison with people not so 
enlightened, large numbers of us are making little or no progress in 
sanctification. What is the trouble? The trouble, as a rule, is that we 
are not using properly and consistently the means of sanctification which 
Christ established. Those means give us our spiritual power. With- 
out that power, we are at a spiritual standstill, and frequently become 
the victims of our own passions and the prey of false prophets. For as 
St. Paul says: “Of ourselves we can do nothing. Our sufficiency is 
from God”’ (II Cor., iii. 5). 


The Means of Sanctification 


What are the means of sanctification? As you very well know, they 
are prayer and the Sacraments. Of these two the Sacraments have 
greater dignity, because, if we are properly disposed, they obtain for us 
immediately priceless spiritual power as a gift from God in view of the 
merits of Christ; whereas in prayer God gives His help on the strength of 
our own personal appeal. This mysterious power or help which God 
vouchsafes is called grace. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as all the Sacraments were instituted by 
Christ for the special needs of the soul, the grace of God coming through 
them has a twofold character. Much as blood affects the body, the 
grace of the Sacraments not only gives or increases the life and the 
health of the soul, but it also sets up a barrier against pernicious in- 
fluences, and, according to the particular nature of the Sacrament, 
conveys a specific strength to the person striving for sanctification. 
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You can see, therefore, that it is absolutely necessary for us to know 
what the Sacraments are and how to use them, if we sincerely wish 
to do the will of God. The Catechism gives us all this information, 
but explanations are sometimes necessary; especially when a Sacrament 
is seldom received, and has a peculiar character. This is precisely the 
case with the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. Hence, with your kind 
attention, we shall consider now, briefly, one phase of this Sacrament. 


Purpose of Extreme Unction 


What we have said so far to show that God wills the sanctification of 
all men, has a very special bearing on the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
because this Sacrament was intended primarily by Christ to be the 
climax of our sanctification and our final act of conformity to the will of 
God. 

It is called Extreme Unction—‘‘Extreme” meaning Jast and ‘“Unc- 
tion” meaning anointing—because as a rule it is the last anointing and 
the last opportunity given to us in life to receive that final infusion of 
sacramental grace which by its nature prepares and sanctifies us for the 
most momentous occasion of our existence, when we shall stand naked 
before the throne of the most holy God. In this way the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction takes care of an obvious and critical need in our sancti- 
fication. This remains, therefore, the true and final purpose of the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 


Extreme Unction Instituted by Christ 


As the Catechism tells us, ‘‘Extreme Unction is the Sacrament which, 
through the anointing and prayer of the priest, gives health and strength 
to the soul and sometimes to the body, when we are in danger of death 
by sickness.’ In this description, you will observe that the first state- 
ment is: ‘‘Extreme Unction is a Sacrament.’”’ The Council of Trent 
infallibly declares ‘‘Extreme Unction to be truly and properly a Sacra- 
ment, instituted by Christ the Lord, and promulgated by St. James” 
(Session XIV, Canon I). It is important, therefore, to keep clear in 
our minds this certain fact: Christ instituted the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction. It is the central thought of this instruction. 

The Church, then, declares the Sacrament of Extreme Unction to be 
the work of Christ. In so doing, she speaks not for herself, but for 
Christ under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. She adds nothing to the 
Sacrament, nothing to the revelation, nothing to the promulgation, ex- 
cept her infallible teaching authority. She gains nothing from this 
declaration, except the condemnation of heresy and the exposition of 
truth for the sanctification of souls for Christ. She speaks merely as the 
official witness of the work of Christ from the beginning. She speaks 
as the expert who alone is capable and competent to declare the identity 
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of the work of Christ on the basis of His revelation, either made by Him- 
self or through His appointed agents. 

The Church therefore considers the revelation conveyed to us through 
St. James as the revelation of Christ Himself, in strict accord with the 
promise and the instructions which Christ gave to the Apostles after 
the Last Supper, when He said: ‘These things have I spoken to you, 
abiding with you. But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in My name, He will teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your mind whatsoever I shall have said to you” (John, xiv. 25, 26). 


Promulgation of the Sacrament 


Now, St. James wrote his Epistle about twenty-eight years after 
the Ascension of Christ. In the fifth chapter of this Epistle he says: 
“Is any man sick among you? Let him bring in the priests of the 
Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord. And the prayer of faith shall save the sick man; and the 
Lord will raise him up; and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him” 
(James, v. 14-15). St. James made this promulgation under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost for the entire Church. He ruled the Church at 
Jerusalem as the first resident bishop among the Apostles. He was 
called the “brother of Jesus.”” He was a witness to the Resurrection, 
and he was in communion with Peter. His promulgation was received 
by the Church without a dissenting voice, indicating that St. James 
was merely expressing an article of faith shared by the other Apostles. 
The Church, therefore, teaches that St. James recommended to all the 
faithful the practice of a rite of grace as it was received in Jerusalem 
and so instituted by Christ for the sanctification of the people. For 
most evidently it would not be so received unless it was instituted by 
Christ. This rite is essentially the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
as we have it to-day. 

St. Mark, the first Bishop of Alexandria, tells how this Sacrament was 
foreshadowed when in his Gospel he says that the Apostles, during 
Our Lord’s public ministry, “anointed with oil many that were sick’’ 
(Mark, vi. 13). This Sacrament therefore was truly and properly in- 
stituted by Christ. 


Accepted as a Sacrament for Fifteen Centuries 


Moreover, from the time of the Apostles down to our own day, this 
Sacrament has been held by the Church and received by the faithful as 
coming from the hand of Christ. It is certain, on the best historical 
evidence, that Extreme Unction was used as a Sacrament instituted by 
Christ even through the cruel centuries of confusion and persecution. 
Origen of Alexandria, a writer and traveller who died in 254, assures us 
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that in his time this anointing was held and accepted along with Bap- 
tism and Penance. Other Orientals confirm the testimony of Origen, 
and show that the Sacrament was held in high esteem throughout the 
East. In the West, we know that no sooner was the Church set free by 
Constantine than it began to send missionaries to the known ends of the 
earth, who brought to the pagan nations, not only the Gospel, but the 
Sacraments of Christ. That these missionaries administered the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction just as it was instituted by Christ and 
promulgated by St. James, we know from the Sacramentaries of the 
Churches which they founded, from the writings of the Fathers, and 
from decrees of the Councils and Synods. 

Indeed for fifteen centuries Extreme Unction was never rejected 
from the list of Sacraments until Luther rebelled against the Church. 
To bolster his arguments and ease his conscience on good works, he 
excluded the Epistle of St. James from the Scriptures, and so rejected 
also the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. But within the Catholic 
Church the Sacrament has remained as Christ instituted it: a source of 
comfort, peace, and sanctification to the millions of souls who have 
passed on—prince and pauper, Pope and monk, merchant and laborer— 
as the Church prepared them to meet their God 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Matter, Form and Minister of Extreme Unction 


‘He hath done all things well: He hath made both the deaf to hear and the 
dumb to speak’’ (Mark, vii, 37). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Without faith, we cannot understand the works of Christ. 
(2) Material elements of Sacraments—perfect in class. 
(3) Matter of Extreme Unction—olive oil consecrated by bishop. 
(4) Significance of olive oil: (a) in Old Testament; (b) in itself. 
(5) Form of Extreme Unction. Received from tradition and preserved 
by Church. 
(6) Minister of Sacrament: priest with care of souls. 


To-day we shall discuss the matter, the form, and the minister of 
Extreme Unction. These are the material physical elements of the 
Sacrament. While the text, which we have taken from the Gospel of 
St. Mark, has nothing to do with our subject directly, it contains a 
fundamental truth essential to our knowledge and understanding of 
spiritual things. 

In a few simple words, St. Mark reports the fact that the Jews who 
saw with their own eyes the miracles of Christ could only say: “He 
hath done all things well.” It was a high compliment, but it was 
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far short of the truth—far away from the true understanding of His 
works which Christ looked for in vain. The truth was that the Jews, 
as a class, did not and could not grasp the true significance of the mira- 
cles of Christ by their natural intelligence alone, without the light of 
faith. We know this absolutely from the testimony of Christ Himself. 


Necessity of Faith 


Without faith, therefore, we cannot begin to comprehend the true 
significance of the prodigies of Christ which, in a different order, He 
now works before our spiritual eyes every day. They are, as you 
know, the Sacraments of Christ and the Church. Christ did not cen- 
sure the Jews merely for their spiritual blindness. He knew the trouble, 
and, humanly speaking, He was shocked to find their minds so com- 
pletely dulled by flesh and sin. He censured them only when they re- 
fused to see the truth through stubbornness or perversity. 

By faith, we know that all the works of God are perfect: “The works 
of God are perfect; and all His ways are judgments” (Deut., xxxii. 4). 
“All things are double, one against another, and He hath made nothing 
defective” (Ecclus., xlii. 25). By reason we can find evidence of this 
perfection in the visible creation. If we do not find it, it is because our 
reasoning is imperfect. 

Now, what is true of Almighty God is true of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
because Christ is God. Thus, in showing men the way to sanctification 
and giving them the means, Christ in the New Testament like God the 
Father in the Old employed visible material things to express and con- 
vey spiritual truths and effects. In particular, it is a fact that Christ 
chose the simplest, most accessible, and most suitable elements of the 
physical creation to convey to men the new vital force of sanctification 
which He personally came on earth to create. These elements, there- 
fore, are perfect in their class, and are in reality what your Catechism 
calls ‘‘the outward signs” of the Sacraments. 

In Extreme Unction, as you know, the outward sign is ‘‘the anoint- 
ing with oil and the prayer of the priest.’’ Obviously, this sign re- 
quires three things: first, there is the oil, which is the matter; second, 
there is the prayer, which is the form; third, there is the priest who ap- 
plies the oil and reads the prayer, and he is the minister. Clearly, then, 
the outward sign of this Sacrament does not exist or begin to operate, 
unless each individual part, the matter and form, is correct and proper 
in itself; and unless the two are brought together properly. It is 
plainly the duty of the priest to bring the parts into proper conjunction. 


The Holy Oil of the Infirm 


First, then, let us take the oil. What kind of oil is used in administer- 
ing the Sacrament of Extreme Unction? The answer is: pure olive oil 
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solemnly consecrated by the bishop for the explicit purpose of anointing 
the sick. This holy oil is distributed by the consecrating bishop to all 
priests who have care of souls, according to the needs of the various 
dioceses or districts. The oil is renewed annually on Holy Thursday, 
and is used only in administering the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
It cannot be used for any other purpose, and no other oil however 
blessed can be used in its place without special permission of the Holy 
See. This oil is kept by the priest safely and securely—not as a Sacra- 
ment, as some imagine, but simply as holy oil which outside of its proper 
use can produce no spiritual effect. 

The Church has decreed with full authority that the only proper and 
true matter of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction is ‘‘oil of olives, con- 
secrated by a bishop” (Decretum S. Off., n. 1611). This Decree is in 
strict accord with the practice of the Church from the beginning, and in 
conformity with the purpose of the Sacrament as instituted by Christ 
and promulgated by St. James. It is implicitly contained in the simple 
declaration made by St. James in announcing the Sacrament to the 
Church that the faithful in sickness should be anointed with oil. His 
phrase, ‘‘anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord,” indicated 
plainly the kind of oil they should use. There was only one kind of oil 
known to the Apostles and people which had spiritual significance and 
ancient ritualistic sanction, and that was olive oil. There was, thus, 
no more need to declare the kind of oil to be used in anointing than there 
was to declare the kind of water to be used in baptizing. 

By the choice of Christ Himself, therefore, olive oil is used for con- 
veying the grace of Extreme Unction. It is, as you know, an easily 
procurable, simple, pure product of nature and expresses to our physical 
senses what it can convey spiritually to us in the Sacrament. Thus, 
just as it soothes, heals, and refreshes merely as oil, so in like manner, as 
the physical element of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, it brings 
spiritual consolation, healing, and refreshment to the soul and body. 


Christ chose it, no doubt, because of its singular suitability, but more 
particularly because of its great spiritual significance and well-known 
use. It was the same oil as God Himself had designated by name to 
Moses for the anointing of the Ark of the Covenant. Indeed, it be- 
came such a sacred symbol of God’s mercy to the Jewish leader that for a 
time its use on the human body was forbidden. This prohibition was 
later modified at the express command of God speaking through His 
prophets, who set it apart exclusively for the consecration of kings 
and high priests, and the dedication of sacrificial vessels to the service of 
God. Later this anointing was extended to all the people as a sign of 
God’s mercy and His healing power. This was the use which pre- 
vailed when Christ appeared upon the earth. Thus, He determined that 
“the oil of gladness,’ the oil of anointing so precious to the chosen 
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people, would be retained in the New Law, not merely as a symbol of 
God’s mercy, but as in truth a power of grace, because He came not to 
destroy the law but to fulfill it. 

It was, therefore, fitting that the Church should decree that the only 
proper matter for the Sacrament of Extreme Unction was oil of olives 
consecrated by a bishop. This appropriation and consecration of the 
matter for its holy purpose is in harmouy with the mind and plan of 
Christ, and in conformity with God’s will for the sanctification of souls. 


Form of the Sacrament 


The second part of the outward sign of the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction is the form, or the prayer used in anointing the body. As you 
know, St. James mentioned no special form of words, and the early 
Church did not condemn any prayer which had an appropriate form 
and did not conceal the true effects of the Sacrament. The Church, 
however, caught the dominant note of all the prayers coming down from 
earliest tradition, and finally determined the words to be used for this 
Sacrament. This form is expressed by way of a request, according to 
the injunction of St. James, because, unlike the other Sacraments, 
Extreme Unction is given only to those who are most in need of prayer— 
the dying. The very nature and urgency of Extreme Unction called for 
a form which was directed to the effects of the Sacrament by way of sup- 
plication. In all the other Sacraments the form either expresses 
absolutely what the Sacrament signifies (as “I baptize thee’’), or signifies 
the giving of the effect by command (as in Holy Orders: ‘Receive 
power’). Neither the indicative nor the imperative mode could be 
used, however, for the form of Extreme Unction, because the recipient 
of the Sacrament is one who is passing out of the power of the Church 
to appear before God, and who needs to be commended to the divine 
mercy. 

The form for Extreme Unction therefore, as it has come down to us 
from Apostolic tradition, is perfect in its class, and expresses completely 
the purpose of the Sacrament as Christ instituted it. This is the form we 
use to-day. As you know, specific meaning and direction is given to the 
anointing of the body by repeating the form while the representative 
parts of the body, as the sources of sin and evil, are being anointed in 
turn, the name of the particular sense being mentioned at each anoint- 
ing. In this way, the form represents one anointing, just as the senses 
represent one body. The repetition of the same form emphasizes the 
fact that Extreme Unction is only one Sacrament. In case of necessity 
or great urgency, the Church allows indeed a single anointing on the 
principal part of the body, which is the forehead. Extreme Unction ad- 
ministered in this curtailed manner is properly considered a valid 
Sacrament, as far as the anointing is concerned. 
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Now, in the Western Church the form used in the anointing, as you 
know, is spoken in the Latin tongue. This language keeps the sense of the 
form constant and uniform, and also expresses the intent and purpose 
of the form most accurately. In fact, it is difficult to express by an 
English translation of the words the exact and full meaning of the form 
as it is given in the Latin. The nearest we can come to it in English is 
this: “By this Holy Unction, and through His great mercy, may God 
be indulgent to thee regarding whatsoever sins thou hast committed, 
by sight (smell, touch, etc.)’’ Here, the important words are: ‘May 
God be indulgent to thee.” The phrase expresses to a nicety the idea 
of supplication to God for the removal of the debilitating influence of 
spiritual sickness. In other words, it requests the bestowal of comforting 
grace on the afflicted soul as regards sin forgiven, and, where needed, 
as regards sin unforgiven. 

Minister of the Sacrament 

We have now seen the two elements of matter and form necessary 
and proper for perfecting the outward sign of the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction, as Christ instituted it. The next question is: ‘Who 
brings the two elements together? Who is the minister of this sacra- 
ment?” 

St. James leaves no doubt about this. He says: “Is any man sick 
among you? Let him bring in the priests of the Church” (James, v. 
14). By the word “priests,’’ or ‘‘presbyters’” St. James wished to in- 
clude, not only the chief priests (who are the bishops), but all priests 
ordained by them, as the Church has always taught. 

St. James thus tells us that the true and proper minister of the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction is the priest. Bishops in their own dioceses 
or districts, pastors in their own parishes, and all assistant pastors or 
curates who have been duly delegated by their bishops to assist pastors 
in their care of souls—they and they alone are the true and lawful 
ministers of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. In case of necessity, 
however, any validly ordained priest can administer the Sacrament at 
any time and in any place. 

How consoling it is to know that we are the beneficiaries of this 
wonderful means of grace which has come down to us through the 
centuries unaltered, by an unbroken line of divine power and authority, 
in things so human and yet so divine! How anxious we should be to 
prepare ourselves more worthily for the reception of this holy Sacrament 
by learning more about it! Let us not postpone this study until the 
time when we in our turn must say: ‘Send for the priest!” In the 
meantime, let each one of us cultivate such a disposition that we may be 
able to say with the Psalmist: ‘But I as the fruitful olive tree in the 
house have hoped in the mercy of God, forever, yea for ever and ever. 
Amen’’ (Ps. li. 10). 
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Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Recipients of Extreme Unction 
“Be ye therefore perfect, as your Heavenly Father is perfect’? (Matt., v. 48). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christians must attain some measure of perfection. 
(2) The Sacrament ts regulated for that purpose. 
(3) St. Malachy’s mistake—an illustration. 
(4) Conditions necessary to be eligible for Extreme Unction. 
(5) When it should be received. 
(6) Preparations to be made for receiving it. 


Spiritual perfection according to our individual capacity is the true 
end of human existence. Yet, men who will sacrifice everything to 
attain material success, tell us that spiritual perfection is too high an 
ideal, that it is impossible of attainment. We wonder how they can pre- 
sume to speak so positively on a matter which has never engaged 
their attention. 

As a matter of fact, God did not lay down perfection as an ideal; 
He made it an end. As such, it is possible for the dullest, weakest, 
and poorest individual to attain it. Perfection is not attained through 
environment, inheritance, or the laborious employment of some mate- 
rial means, as physical perfection, culture, riches, and education are 
achieved. Furthermore, it may be obtained in one second as completely 
as in a thousand years, because it is accomplished chiefly by God. 
Hence, although we may have lived five score years and more, and have 
not yet made a step towards spiritual perfection, there is no reason to 
despair. Normally, however, intelligent Christians do not put off the 
cultivation of sanctity to the last minute. Such a procedure is far from 
wise or provident, as we all know the uncertainty of life. When the 
final summons comes for us to appear before the Author and Giver of 
life, all opportunity for perfection has ended for ever. The struggle for 
perfection, therefore, should begin when Christians come to the use of 
reason and should continue until death. This is accomplished very 
simply by doing the will of God in all things in preference to our own. 
Then, whether we dig ditches or punch clocks, we shall advance in 
perfection according to our measure, as surely and as inevitably as 
we advance in years. God will do the perfecting. Our job is to put 
nothing in His way that we know to be contrary to His law and His 
will. Living in this way according to our lights and our station in life, 
our souls are open and prepared to receive every gift of grace that God 
wills to give us in our journey through life. Thus, we fulfill the injunc- 
tion of Christ: “‘Be ye therefore perfect as your Heavenly Father is 
perfect” (Matt., v.48). For, as St. Paul declares, ‘‘to everyone is given 
grace according to the measure of the giving of Christ.”’ 
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Persons Eligible to Receive Extreme Unction 


Now, Extreme Unction must be considered a most important factor 
in our spiritual perfection, because it frequently is the final infusion of 
grace in our mortal existence. This thought leads us to the subject of 
this instruction, namely: ‘“Who has the right to receive the graces 
of Extreme Unction? When should this Sacrament be received? And 
what external preparations should be made for its reception.” 

It stands to reason that Christ who instituted this Sacrament has a 
right to attach conditions to the dispensation of His gifts. This dis- 
cretion is exercised to-day by the teaching authority of the Church, 
His Mystical Body on earth, which determines on the basis of Christian 
fitness and Apostolic usage who is eligible or can validly receive this 
holy Sacrament, remembering well the injunction of Christ that pearls 
should not be cast before swine. ; 

Yet, despite the increasing vigilance of the Church there is always 
danger of misjudgment in the administration of the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, as this story which St. Bernard tells of his good 
friend, St. Malachy, illustrates very well. 

St. Malachy, the Abbot of Bangor in Ireland, shortly after being 
named Bishop of Connor in 1339 and while continuing to reside in his 
monastery, was called one day to give Extreme Unction to the sick wife 
of an Irish nobleman. As she lived some distance from the monastery, 
he went without delay and found the lady seriously ill. Although the 
Saint urged her to confess her sins at once, and receive Extreme Unction, 
she insisted that she was much better, and begged him to postpone the 
Sacrament until the following morning, as everything was prepared for 
him to stay overnight. The bishop was greatly perplexed, but finally 
agreed to abide by her wishes, and gave her his blessing. 

When he had retired for the night, his anxiety grew. Tortured by 
his own indecision, he prayed for her without rest. At daybreak a great 
tumult filled the house. Trembling and terrified the bishop hastened 
to the sick woman’s room, where he found her cold and lifeless and the 
women gathered around her in tears. Stricken with remorse, he fell on 
his knees, and cried aloud: “It is I myself who have sinned by this 
delay, not this poor creature.”” Then, imploring God to give her life 
and consciousness to receive Extreme Unction, he began to pray fer- 
vently, joined by those about him. Thus they interceded for hour after 
hour, until at length the lifeless woman began to move, opened her 
eyes, and recognized the bishop. Filled with gratitude to God, he rose 
from his knees, heard her confession, and gave her Extreme Unction. 
She soon recovered from her sickness, and lived long enough to do 
penance for her sins. When at last she came to die, the good bishop 
had the consolation of giving her Extreme Unction, and recommending 
her soul to God. 
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Now, it is possible but not very likely that St. Malachy was mistaken 
about the death of that woman; but as far as he was concerned, she was 
truly dead, because she was completely unconscious and therefore in- 
capable of receiving the fuller benefits of Extreme Unction. At any 
rate, the lesson of this story is that Extreme Unction should not be 
delayed till the person is dead or unconscious. The humble confession 
of St. Malachy, who later became legate of the Pope and Primate of all 
Ireland and under whose leadership the great “Book of the Sacraments”’ 
(called the Sacramentary of Bangor) was compiled, also shows that de- 
lay or postponement of Extreme Unction in the case of serious sickness 
is an offense for whoever is responsible. 


Obligation to Receive Extreme Unction 


Who has a right and an obligation to receive Extreme Unction? 
The answer is: every validly baptized Catholic with the use of reason, 
who is dangerously sick, has a right and an obligation to receive the 
Sacrament. First, he must be validly baptized. Of our baptism we are 
certain when we are baptized by the priest in the Catholic Church. If 
baptism was administered outside the Church privately or in a Protes- 
tant sect, the Church decides on its validity. 

Secondly, we must have the use of reason; that is, we must have at- 
tained a permanent state of mind and will which renders us capable of 
committing actual sin and subject to temptations. This condition is 
presumed to exist in all normal adults. It plainly excludes, however, 
from this Sacrament small children under seven, imbeciles, and the 
permanently insane. Such persons are incapable of committing sin 
or of being tempted by Satan, and for this reason are incapable of re- 
ceiving the chief effects of Extreme Unction. It may be validly ad- 
ministered to all other baptized adults in communion with the Church, 
since these are rightly presumed to have the use of reason, even though 
they are temporarily incapacitated or unconscious through sickness, 
accident, or old age. The latter may still be subject to temptations 
from Satan, and have in their souls the rooted inclinations or remains of 
sin. 

Thirdly, the illness must be dangerous; that is, it must be of such a 
nature that in the opinion of the physician or some other qualified judge 
death may easily result from it. This sickness may come from disease, 
contagion, accident, or old age. The danger should be serious and 
actually existing; but the reception of the Sacrament should not be 
postponed until the danger is extreme. In extreme sickness, the sick 
person is mentally confused, frequently unconscious, and in immediate 
danger of death. Under such conditions there is always a risk of death 
without the Sacrament; and if it is received, it cannot produce its full 
effects, particularly the restoration of health, without a miracle. The 
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sickness however, as we have said, must be critical and out of the ordi- 
nary, whether it comes from disease or accident; there must always be 
some dangerofdeath. This danger, furthermore, must be actually exist- 
ing, not anticipated or expected as in operations, childbirth, or hazard- 
ous occupations or pastimes. 

In all cases therefore of serious sickness, send for the priest at once, 
and let him be the judge of your individual right and need for Extreme 
Unction. For we must never forget that, as Benedict XIV has expressly 
declared, this Sacrament respects principally the health of our soul, 
whether the body dies or is restored to health. In placing the matter 
in the hands of the priest, we relieve ourselves of what may well be 
the terrible responsibility for the salvation of an immortal soul. 

How earnestly, then, we should heed the voice and command of 
the Church that all baptized Catholics, whether they are practising or 
not, be given a fair chance to be reconciled to God when grave sickness 
overtakes them! We know, in fact, that God frequently permits grave 
and deadly sickness to bring back lukewarm Catholics to the practice of 
their faith. If we neglect or culpably delay to call in the priest until the 
sickness has progressed to the consciousness or weakened the mind, 
the sick person is incapable of acts of repentance, and we are guilty of 
negligence and interference with the work of God. Whether the sick 
person asks for the priest or not, he should be called anyway. As the 
representative of Christ Our Lord, the priest will go to any length and 
use all the powers of his office to win a soul for Christ and the eternal 
glory of God. 

Despite the great increase in accidental deaths and the better hospital 
facilities, it is still a fact that most people die in their own homes from 
the old, standard lingering diseases. The chances are, therefore, that 
most of us will have ample time—for which favor we should daily pray— 
to send for the priest when the sickness of death enters our lives. In 
any event, whether the illness has come slowly or without warning, 
the priest should be always given a general idea of the physical condition 
of the patient, so that he may know what preparations to make. This 
is most important in country places where a long distance may have to be 
traversed. With such knowledge, the priest will know at once how 
rapidly he should proceed, and whether he should bring the Holy Viati- 
cum, which it is customary and in most cases obligatory for the sick to 
receive (even without the regular fast) before receiving Extreme Unc- 
tion. 


Preparations in Sick Room 


Regardless of the decision of the priest, all things should be put in 
readiness for the reception of both Sacraments. For this purpose a 
solidly constructed table (as high as a night table but much larger) 
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should be placed near the bed and covered with a plain white cloth. 
On the table there should be an upright crucifix between two lighted 
candles, a small pitcher of plain water, a spoon and an empty glass, a 
medium-sized bowl or basin, and near it a small plate or tray contain- 
ing six or seven balls of cotton and a piece of white bread without 
crust, and finally a small white napkin, a holy water container, and 
sprinkler. These things may be conveniently placed on either side of 
the table, leaving the middle in front of the crucifix free for the use of the 
priest. Out of respect for the Sacrament and in profession of their faith, 
Catholics should have all those things neat and clean and kept in a special 
place in the house, ready for any emergency. 

If it is known beforehand that the priest is bringing the Holy Viati- 
cum, he should be met at the door with a lighted candle by some member 
of the household, preferably one of the children. Members of the 
family or friends of the sick person should remain in the sick room to 
join in the prayers, except during the confession of sins. In this way all 
join together as members of the household of the faith and the Mystical 
Body of Christ in helping the sick to obtain the full fruits of the Sacra- 
ments. The very perfection of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction de- 
pends largely on the unity of purpose in the application of the material 
elements to the subject by the minister in the name of the Lord, aided 
by the responses and prayers of the faithful. 

Although Extreme Unction is not necessary for salvation in the same 
way as Baptism is necessary, the Church considers it so important 
that she desires it for even the holiest person. Certainly with the 
graces of Extreme Unction it becomes easier to withstand the assaults 
of Satan and the temptations of the fevered flesh and the weakened 
mind and will, which crash in upon the soul in the agony of death. 
Hence, Extreme Unction is truly the Sacrament of a holy and happy 
death. 

It is significant that this holy Sacrament may be received as often as 
death threatens life in each new sickness, so that those receiving it may 
gain God’s recognition of their afflictions and an added opportunity for 
sanctification by an increase of sanctifying grace, and a powerful in- 
centive to establish their lives according to the standard of Christ Our 
Lord. 

Hence, there is no soul too mean or small, no soul too great or gener- 
ous, no soul too scarred by sin, no soul too holy, none too far away from 
God, none too perfect, for the sanctifying power of the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. ‘Knowing,’ as St. James says, “that the trying of 
your faith worketh patience. And patience hath a perfect work: 
that you may be perfect and entire, failing in nothing” (St. James, 
xiii. 2). 
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Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 
Effects of Extreme Unction 


‘For the wages of sin is death. But the grace of God life everlasting in 
Christ Jesus Our Lord’’ (Rom., vi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Résumé of preceding instructions. 
(2) The great evil—sin; the great good—the mercy of God. 
(3) The chief effects of Extreme Unction—opposed to sin. 
(4) Dispositions of the soul necessary to receive them. 
(5) Fear of Extreme Unction, lack of confidence in God. 
(6) Our guide, the Church: reflects the anxiety of God. 
(7) Faith and trust in God assures right dispositions. 


So far in our instructions about Extreme Unction we have seen that 
it is a true Sacrament, instituted by Christ, promulgated by St. James, 
and so received by the Apostolic Church. We have shown you that it 
has its own proper matter, oil of olives consecrated by a bishop; its 
own proper form, which is the prayer of faith handed down by tradi- 
tion; its own proper minister, who is any priest validly ordained and 
having the care of souls. Further, we have explained that, when those 
material elements are brought together in a proper subject by the priest, 
they produce spiritual effects beyond the power of the elements them- 
selves, and above the power of the priest. We also explained that to be 
eligible to receive this Sacrament the subject must be a baptized Catho- 
lic, who has the use of reason and is dangerously sick. 


The Effects of Extreme Unction 


In this final instruction, we shall consider the full effects of Extreme 
Unction, as the Church interprets them from the testimony of St. James, 
and the additional dispositions of soul required to obtain them. 

The first and chief effect of Extreme Unction is that it comforts the 
soul of a gravely sick or dying Christian by an infusion of grace, which 
strengthens and fortifies the soul against the temptations coming from 
the weakened body and mind, protects it against the assaults of Satan, 
and assuages the terrible fear of sin which attacks the soul and agonizes 
the body struggling against dissolution. This consciousness of guilt 
creates that dread of death which is the penalty of sin, and in the absence 
of divine aid easily turns into an agony of despair. 

We know indeed from the inspired record that the greatest evil 
which can come to man is sin. It is natural, therefore, to expect that 
when Christ Our Lord took upon Himself the tremendous task of sancti- 
fying and perfecting mankind in holiness according to the will of His 
Father, He would concentrate His efforts and lay His plans to conquer 
sin—the greatest evil and obstacle to sanctification. This Christ did 
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personally by the divine power in His human nature; and He continues 
to do it for all mankind by the grace of His Sacraments. In doing so, 
He relies on the mercy of God, on His own sacrifice, and on the grati- 
tude and coéperation of men in using these means which He instituted to 
help them. 

Thus, we find two of these Sacraments aimed directly at sin; and so 
are they called ‘‘the Sacraments of the dead,” because they raise the 
soul from the death of sin to the life of grace. The other five attack 
sin indirectly, and are called the “Sacraments of the living,’ because the 
soul must be alive with grace or free from grave sin before it receives 
them. 

Extreme Unction is one of these latter Sacraments. It is different, 
however, from the others in its attack upon sin, because it is directed 
specifically against those dangerous effects of sin, which remain after 
the sins themselves have been forgiven—fears, weakness, anxiety. 
The second effect of Extreme Unction is to counteract these remains of 
sin when death is near. This effect flows naturally from the first and 
chief effect, which is comforting grace or an effusion of divine power 
strengthening and lifting up the soul and assuaging the fear of sin and 
death, just as Christ Our Lord ordained it to do. The third effect is 
that the body itself will be restored to health, or dissolution will be 
temporarily prevented if God sees this to be for the good of the soul. 

All these effects are summed up briefly and accurately in the Cate- 
chism, thus: ‘‘The effects of Extreme Unction are: first, to comfort 
us in the pains of sickness and to strengthen us against temptations; 
second, to remit venial sins and to cleanse our souls from the remains of 
sin; and third, to restore us to health, if God sees fit.” 


The First Effect 


St. James makes it clear that the first effect of Extreme Unction is to 
give comforting grace. This is the meaning of the words: ‘“‘And the 
Lord shall raise him up.” Such a positive divine effect is produced only 
in a soul that is free from grave sin; and like all spiritual things it is 
intended first for the soul, and secondly for the body. It is quite ob- 
vious that grave sin and sanctifying grace cannot exist together in the 
soul. Hence, we must be free from willful and conscious grave sin if we 
are to receive the primary effect of Extreme Unction. 

This is confirmed by St. James’ declaration of the secondary effect of 
the anointing which he expresses with an ‘‘if,”” when he says: ‘And if 
he (the sick man) be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” St. James 
takes it for granted that the person anointed has attained the state of 
grace or freedom from grave sin by the means appointed for that pur- 
pose—namely, the Sacrament of Penance. St. James, therefore, in this 
statement refers to the remains of sin, which are remedied by the grace 
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of Extreme Unction. This is in keeping with Christ’s plan to reclaim 
our souls from sin and present them perfect, without spot or trace of sin, 
to His Eternal Father. 


Chief Disposition for Worthy Reception 


The state of grace, then, is the first and principal disposition or state 
of soul required for receiving this Sacrament worthily. As our Cate- 
chism tells us: ‘We should receive the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
in a state of grace, and with a lively faith and resignation to the will of 
God.’”’ These dispositions of the soul, therefore, must be as nearly 
perfect as humanly possible if we are to receive the full effects of Ex- 
treme Unction. 

The Church, as you know, assumes the existence of the proper dis- 
positions when she administers Extreme Unction to any Catholic who is 
found unconscious and on the verge of death from sickness or an accident. 
The Sacrament is given on the presumption that any fair, practising 
Catholic has sense enough to make an act of perfect contrition in a 
crisis, if he or she is conscious of being in mortal sin. The Church also 
knows that the presence of the priest and the application of the holy oil 
frequently stirs sentiments of internal sorrow for sin in the soul of a 
Catholic, even though he is apparently unconscious of everything else. 
But like Christ Himself the Church wants her children to have more than 
mere salvation. She wants them to be truly sanctified and perfected 
in holiness for the honor of Christ our King and the glory of God. 
Thus, in the ages of great faith the Church allowed her priests to give 
Extreme Unction to the gravely sick in their parish churches, in order 
that the sick by their own acts of faith and trust in God, aided by the 
prayers of the faithful, might importune Almighty God to grant them 
all the effects of the Sacrament—especially restoration of their health 
for the glory of God and the good of their souls, if He saw fit. God, we 
know, frequently rewarded their faith. He will reward us also for such 
lively faith and trust in Him, whenever we receive Extreme Unction 
with the right dispositions. 


Other Dispositions 


Lively faith and trust in God are plainly other dispositions for ob- 
taining the effects of this Sacrament. It is for this reason that the 
Church administers it with beautiful prayers, which are designed to 
enliven the faith of the sick person and to invoke the mercy of God. 
And she expects the sick person, and the faithful who attend the sick, 
to join in their prayers with faith and confidence. 

The first evidence of this faith is furnished by the summoning of the 
priest as soon as grave sickness enters your life. Like Christ the good 
physician, the priest will respond; and your trust in God will be quickly 
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rewarded, and you will be relieved and comforted in body and soul. 
Fear or procrastination in calling a priest to attend to the gravely sick 
shows lack of faith and confidence in God. The priest will not be an- 
noyed if the sickness should prove to be mild, or even if life is snapped 
like a weaver’s thread before he arrives. The Church has consolations 
and remedies for every emergency. She has a blessing for the mildly 
sick; she has a blessing for pregnant women and for childbirth; she has a 
blessing and invocation for gravely sick little children under seven, which 
in their case takes the place of Extreme Unction; she has a final absolu- 
tion and plenary indulgence for the dying. With the authority of 
Christ, as His Mystical Body on earth, she commends the departing 
spirit to Almighty God, that it may find peace in eternity. 





~~ 


Resignation to God’s Will 


The third disposition necessary to obtain the benefits of Extreme Unc- 
tion is resignation to the will of God. Without it we cannot truly say 
that our faith and trust in God are firm and sincere. If we look upon 
God as our Eternal Father who can do nothing wrong, we shall not be 
downcast and sad when sickness or trouble or misery interferes with or 
even terminates ‘‘the inestimable gift of life,’ as the late holy Pontiff 
called it. All things, we know, except sin come from the hand of God. 
“Take all,”’ says Holy Scripture, “that shall be brought upon thee; and 
in thy sorrow endure, and in thy humiliation keep patience’’ (Eccles., 
ii, 4). For a holy proverb says: ‘“‘Whatsoever shall befall the just 
man, it shall not make him sad” (Prov., xii. 21). If we grumble, how 
can we expect the mercy of God in Extreme Unction? We should rather 
rejoice if God singles us out for affliction, because it is a sign of His 
predilection. He will reward us as He rewarded Job with seasonable aid 
for bearing sorrow and sickness patiently and cheerfully, and for being 
resigned to His holy will. And, in fact, if we do not trust God now in 
sickness or in health, in poverty or in riches, how can we trust Him when 
the bitter cup of death is pressed to our lips? ‘‘Seeing then,” as St. 
Peter says, “that all these things are to be dissolved, what manner of 
people ought you to be in holy conversation and godliness?’’ (II Peter, 
iii. 11). 

If, however, you are true to the faith you have received, and mindful 
of the instructions we have given you with the grace of God, you will 
not be worrying about the dispositions of soul necessary for Extreme 
Unction, when your time comes to die. But rather, with your soul 
overflowing with faith and trust in God and resignation to His will, you 
will quietly and patiently await the arrival of the priest who comes to 
hear your confession, to give you the exquisite joy of the divine presence 
of Christ in the Holy Viaticum, and to sign your weary senses with the 
sign of the cross and the holy oil of comfort and consolation. Calmly 
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and peacefully you will hear the voice of the priest breaking the silence 
of the room with that familiar blessing: ‘Peace be to this house.” 
Then you will know that Christ who never forgets the loneliness of death 
is not forgetting you; that He is at your side in truth, as it was written: 
“The Lord will be at thy side, and will keep thy foot that thou be not 
taken” (Prov., iii. 26). And, instead of fearing death, like Tobias you 
will welcome it, saying: ‘“‘Now, O Lord, do with me according to Thy 
will, and command my spirit to be received in peace, for it is better for 
me to die than to live’’ (Tob., iii. 6). Then, as you feel the sprinkle of 
holy water on your drawn and fevered face, your heart will plead and 
your lips will murmur: ‘Sprinkle me, O Lord, with hyssop and I shall 
be cleansed. Wash me, and I shall be made whiter than snow’”’ (Ps. 1.9). 
Thus, every breath you draw will be a prayer to God for mercy, and 
every tear will sparkle in His sight like a precious gem of faith and love. 
And you will not feel unworthy when the priest places the Body of 
Christ in the form of bread on your trembling tongue, because you have 
just heard him say in the name of the same Christ: ‘“‘Thy sins are 
forgiven thee.’’ And so your heart will bound with joy, and with St. 
Thomas you will whisper: ‘My Lord, and my God!” 

This is the faith that Christ taught you. This is the faith that 
knows there is no bounds to the mercy and love of God. This is the 
faith God loves and rewards with life everlasting. For whether we live 
or die, we know that God will not forget the children of the faith whose 
hearts beat once, twice and a thousand times in unison with the Heart of 
Christ. 

And when at last we feel the hand of the priest firmly tracing the 
sign of the cross upon our living flesh, on the very sources of our sins— 
the eyelids, the ears, the nostrils, the mouth, the hands, the feet—yes, 
we shall tremble, as our mind runs back through the years, but not with 
fear; we shall tremble with joy and gratitude at the thought of God’s 
mercy to us, and of the love which Christ has for our immortal souls in 
giving us, unworthy as we are, the comfort and consolation of the Holy 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 


The Sacrament of Holy Orders 


By M. S. WE ts, O.P., J.C.D. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


First Tonsure and Minor Orders 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Our purpose, a brief but clear exposition of the subject. 
(1) The seminary course. 
(2) The first tonsure, an initiation, 
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(3) The four Minor Orders: 
(d) Acolyte. 
(4) All seven Orders instituted by Christ. 


(a) Ostiarius; (b) Lector; (c) Exorcist; 


In this series of talks it is our intention to explain briefly the teaching 
of the Catholic Church on the Sacrament of Holy Orders. We shall 
deal with the subject in a manner that should appeal to the well-in- 
formed Catholic and provide him with a knowledge of this dogma, so 
that he will have a clear and firm grasp of the substance of the doctrine. 

For this purpose we may accompany in spirit the young levite as he 
pursues his way through his ecclesiastical training. When the young 
man embarks upon his career in preparation for the priesthood, the ordi- 
nary procedure is that, after he has finished his second year in college 
(or, it may be, has completed his college course), he enters the seminary. 
For six years he devotes himself to the studies which will prepare him 
for the labors of the Catholic ministry. As the years go by, he ascends 
step by step to the dignity and power of the priest, by receiving the 
various Orders which lead up to the priesthood. 


First Tonsure 


These Orders are divided into two groups, the minor and the major: 
four minor and three major, seven in all. But as a preliminary to 
them, there is a ceremony performed which is a kind of initiation to these 
ordinations. It is called the “first tonsure,” and consists in cutting a 
small wisp of hair from the head of the young seminarian in four places— 
the front and back of the head, and the two sides—so as to dedicate him 
to the life of the cross of Christ. 

This tonsure is not a part of the Sacrament of Orders; it is not a Sacra- 
ment at all, but a ceremony which is an introduction to the state of 
cleric. Nor is this ‘‘first tonsure” the same as that of a Religious 
whose head is shaven, according to the rule of his Religious family. 
In Rome, for example, at the present time Dominicans, Franciscans and 
others have part of their head shaven, so that a space as large as a saucer 
is kept clean from hair on the upper part and back of the head—a crown 
of hair thus remaining around the head, the crown of religion. That isa 
Religious tonsure, but different from the ceremony of the “‘first tonsure”’ 
given to the seminarian. Some people imagine, when they see a bald 
spot on the head of a priest, that that is his clerical tonsure. It is, of 
course, nothing of the kind. It is quite distinct from the ‘‘first tonsure.”’ 

In some instances the first tonsure is given on the same day as the 
four Minor Orders; but it is more frequently conferred alone at the 
end of the first year in the seminary, while the four Minor Orders are 
withheld until the following year. During the centuries of the Middle 
Ages it often happened that the clerical tonsure and even the Minor 
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Orders were permitted to very young boys, sometimes at the age of 
eight or ten; but that custom is not followed to-day. Parents are 
found in all ages who desire to dedicate their children to God’s service 
very early in the lifetime of their offspring, and the Church encouraged 
them in their pious spirit. Still customs change, and to-day the Orders 
are reserved until later. 

It was not the intention of the Church, however, in those bygone 
ages to make it impossible for the young men to enter the married life, 
if they preferred it later; for even the seminarian of to-day, after re- 
ceiving the “‘first tonsure”’ and four Minor Orders, may leave the semi- 
nary and marry without the need of a dispensation. It is different, 
however, if he has become a subdeacon; for that is a Major Order and 
an impediment to marriage. 


Four Minor Orders 


As we have said, there are four Minor Orders, of which the first is 
called ‘‘door-keeper” (in Latin, ostiarius, from ostium, a door); the 
second, “‘lector,’”’ or reader; the third, “‘exorcist,’’ and the fourth, 
“acolyte.” 

These names are not easily remembered, but it is of much assistance 
to recall this coined word, O-L-E-A, a word of four letters, each of 
which is the initial of one Minor Order—O for ostiarius, L for lector, 
E for exorcist, A for acolyte. 

In order to understand the purpose of the Church in conferring these 
various offices, it is necessary to note that the Minor and Major Orders 
are not only steps ascending to the priesthood, but they are spiritual 
powers granted to the young men who are to assist the priest, in one way 
or another, in the performance of his functions. 

Now, the priest has two chief duties to perform, the consecration of 
the Body of Christ, and the preparation of the faithful for the receiving 
of Holy Eucharist—in other words, the celebration of Mass and the 
hearing of confessions. The different Orders assist the priest, then, in 
these two functions. 


Ostiarius 


To begin with, the door-keeper (or ostiarius), the first of the Orders 
and the lowest of the seven degrees, has the duty of caring for the 
people by watching that no infidels are permitted to enter the door of 
the church to mingle with the faithful during religious services. In 
ancient times this office was an important one, as there was always dan- 
ger from spies and informers who were ready to pounce upon the Chris- 
tians in order to bring them to trial before the pagan magistrates, who 
would condemn them to the death of the martyrs. 

The ostiarius is ordained by the bishop, who gives to the candidate the 
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keys of the church door—a ceremony which is the external sign in that 
first degree of the Sacrament of Orders. As every Sacrament consists 
in an external sign, which causes an inward grace in the soul, each part 
of the Sacrament of Orders has its special external sign. The young 
door-keeper, as soon as he receives into his hands the key, immediately 
walks down to the door of the church and turns the key in the lock, thus 
exercising his spiritual power. 


Lector 


The second Minor Order is that of lector—that is, reader or lecturer, 
whose duty is the instruction of beginners in the faith, the catechumens. 
For this reason he is ordained by receiving into his hands from the 
bishop a book in which are contained the rudiments of the teachings of 
Christ. Thus, the lector is the catechist; he is to make the first prepa- 
ration of the future Christian people by his instructions in the ele- 
ments of the faith. Hence, he is addressed by the bishop in the words: 
“Take this book, and be a messenger of the Word of God; if you faith- 
fully and usefully fulfill your office, you will have part with them who 
have ministered well the Word of God from the beginning.” 


Exorcist 


The order of exorcist is third among the Minor Orders. It is his 
duty to release the new converts from the power of Satan, for in the 
early days of the Church they had been once devoted to paganism, 
which is the worship of pagan gods—Bacchus, the god of drunkenness, 
Venus, the goddess of lust, and other gods of vices—belonging therefore 
to a religion which was the worship of the devil. 

Though the catechumens were already instructed in the elements of 
Christianity, they still carried with them the contamination which 
followed them on account of their previous thraldom under the tyranny 
of unclean spirits, and needed to be purified. It was thus the office 
of the exorcist to invoke the name of God upon them, using the book of 
exorcisms which the bishop places in his hands at the time of his ordina- 
tion with the words: ‘Take this book, commit it to memory, and have 
the power of imposing hands upon those possessed, whether they be 
baptized or catechumens.”’ 


Acolyte 


The fourth of the Minor Orders is that of acolyte. It is his duty to 
assist the major ministers (that is, the deacon and subdeacon) and to 
prepare the vessels for the Mass which are not sacred, that is to say, the 
cruets. It is his duty also to carry the lighted candles during Mass, 
especially at the Gospel; hence, he is called also the candle-bearer. 
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The ordaining bishop first extends to the acolyte a candlestick with a 
lighted candle, admonishing him to take care of the lights of the church; 
then the bishop hands him the empty cruets, which, he says, are to con- 
tain the wine and water for the Eucharist of the blood of Christ: “In 
the name of the Lord.” 

All of these Minor Orders are far below the dignity of the priesthood. 
Yet, they are all very essential in the growth of the spiritual power of 
this Sacrament. They are part of the priesthood of Christ, which has 
been shared by men. These Orders have all been instituted by Him, 
and as a consequence have always been held in the Church of Christ as 
degrees essential to this Sacrament. 

One may ask: ‘‘Does each Minor Order leave a character upon the 
soul?” The Church has never defined that question, but it is the more 
common opinion of the great theologians that even a Minor Order does 
imprint an indelible character upon the soul. ’ 








